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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Account of a Small Thrashing-Machine.—With an Engraving, 
Sir, 


[ae Thrashing-machine is now universally acknowledged to 
be one of the most usefull improvements introduced into the sys- 
tem of husbandry or farm management. 'The proof of its uti- 
lity has been sufficiently established by its very géneral.adoption 
in the agricultural and best improved districts of this kingdom. 

Whoever had the merit of discovering that grain might be 
separated from the straw by a more compendious and effectual 
method than that of the flail, so long practised im this country ; 
it must be acknowledged that our countryman, the late ingenious 
Mr Meikle, had the honour of bringing that.inachiget@its pre- 
sent state of perfection, ‘What such a machine, however, is now 
brought to the highest state of perfection at which it is capable 
~ of arriving, would be presumptuous to affirm, and derogatory to 
that inventive genius so peculiar to the natives of our own coun- 
try, who have outstripped, in this’ respect, thoset of’ the 

i i of Europe. Indeed we have only to’turn 
to the’ lasf’" Number of your useful publication for a proof of 
what'is now advanced,:in which an ingenious improvement is 
proposed in ‘the apparatus described, for the more equal applica- 
tion of the powers of two of more horses in turning a machine 
of this kind. 

VOL. XIII, NO. 52. Gg 
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As the erecting of one of Meikle’s machines, to be turned ei- 
ther by horses or water, is attended with a considerable expense 
to the farmer, a maehine of comparatively small expense and 

wer, and consequently suited to the crops of small possessors, 
nas been constructed by Mr William Johnston, an ingenious 
mechanic in Langholm, which he now furnishes ready mounted 
for the small sum of 8/. (a draft and description of which is an- 
nexed). These machines are turned by the hand, and the quan- 
tity of grain thrashed by them per hour, on an average, is stated 
to be about 15, or from 15 to 20 stooks of common grain. The 
number of hands usually employed is—two men to drive the ma- 
chine, one to feed in, and two to hahd the sheaves and clear a- 
way the straw, &c. ;—but this last part of the operation may be 
performed by children. Ip some cases three persons only are 
required to carry on the work; namely, one to drive the ma- 
chine, one to feed, and one to hand sheaves and clear the straw: 
But the proportion of work performed is in this case consider- 
ably less than when a stronger power is given. I have not seen 
any of these machines at work; but I should suppose that the 
proper execution of the work must depend greatly on the dex- 
terity and attention of the person employed in the feeding pro- 
cess. A pair of feeding rollers, I should certainly suppose, would 
render this process more perfect ; but whether the greater resist- 
ance to be overcome from such an additional apparatus could be 
subjected to the same power, is somewhat problematical. 

f the proof of the utility of any machine, however, is tobe 
determined by the eagerness of the public to adopt it, the con- 
structor of this small thrashing-machine has reason to conclude 
that it is very considerable, as he is every day receiving orders, 
and from very different parts of the country. Time will soon 
declare whether his claim to the public approbation has been 
well merited or not. 


J. P. 


Sept. 80th, 1812. 


Description of the Drawing. 


Fig. I. is a plan, or bird’s eye view, of the Machine—Fig. IL 
a profile—Fig. III. is an end view or elevation—and Fig. IV. 
and V. describe the internal parts of the Drum, with the : 
ers fixed on the arms of it. —e 

A AAA represent a strong frame of timber, firmly mor~ 
tised together with transverse pieces for supporting the large fl 
wheel of cast iron BB, of six feet diameter, fixed on an ax 
ef wrought iron. On the same axle is fixed another cast iron 
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wheel, C €,,of about 30 inches diameter, having 90 teeth in its cir 
cumference, which turns a cast iron pinion D, of 11 teeth, fix- 
ed on the axis of the drum E, on which are placed the four 
beaters, F F F F, (see figure 4th.) G represents the cover of 
the drum. H, the feeding board (fig. 1. and 3.) The dotted 
line represents the stuff on the feeding board, as it comes to the 
beaters. . The continuation of this line shows the course of the 
straw under the druin. This course is sparred below, as seen at 
I (fig. 2. and 3.), to admit of the grain falling down, and separ- 
ating from the straw which is forced forward by the beaters. 
The length of the drum, and breadth of the feeding board, is' 30 
inches, On one or both ends of the large iron axle is fixed a 
crank or handle K, which being turnéd round puts the machine 
in motion. If this handle is turned round 50 times in a minute, 
the pinion and drum will revolve 400 times, which gives 1600 
strokes of the beaters, in the same period. * The weight of the 
whole machiue is about 30 stones; and the price, when complete- 
ly mounted, is 8/. Sterling. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Trial of a Reaping Machine, invented by Mr Smith, Manager 
of the Cotton Works ai Deanston, Perthshire, for the Premium 
of 5008. offered by the Dalkeith Farming Club; 25. Sept. 1812. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 1st October 1812. 


Serine an advertisement from the Dalkeith Farming Club, 
some time ago, fixing a day for a trial of the reaping machines 
that might be produced in the competition for the premium of 
5001. offered by the Club for the invention of that desirable im- 
plement, I was induced, from motives of curiosity, to form one of 
the many who attended the trial; and if you have not already 
been furnished with an account of the result of it, I take the h- 
berty to send you my observations, which you may make what 
use of you think proper. 

Contrary to expectation, only one machine appeared on the 
field, the invention of Mr James Smith manager of the Cotton 
Works at Deanston, by Doune, Perthshire: 

The spectators appeared to be generally of opinion that Mr 


* Perhaps this motion is too quick for the power applied; and it 
may be also thought in common cases unnecessary. If the handle 
is turned $0 times in a minute, the beaters will give 1200 strokes in 
that petiod, which may be aie sufficient.— Con: ; 

g 2 
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Smith’s machine made a nearer approximation to perfection, 
than any which has hitherto come under their observation. . It is 
constructed upon the most simple principle; and from the spe- 
cimen shown at the trial, there is every reason for concluding 
that, in favourable circumstances, (that is to say, where the corn 
stands upright, or is not lodged), the eutting part of the process 
will be satisfactorily performed. 

The machine is impelled by a horse yoked in a pair of shafts 
behind the machinery; and although this may appear awkward 
at first, and it will require some pains to train the animal to 
work steadily in this unusual posture, yet it is presamed this wil? 
be easily accomplished. The diameter of the cutter (a sharp 
édged cylinder) is four feet ; and consequently, caleulating the 
motion of the horse at 24 miles per hour, the breadth of corn 
cut in that time will be 3 roods 34 falls Scots measure; but ag 
this calculation makes no allowance for the time necessarily tak- 
en up in sharping the cutter, it will be nearer the truth to state ° 
the quantity cut per hour at 3 roods only, which gives 74 acres 
in the day of 10 working houwrs.—By an ingenious, though sim- 
ple contrivance, the cutter is made to revolve from right to left, 
or from lett to right; so that in going down a ridge, when at 
the end, ‘the machine can be altered to cut in the same line re- 
turning. 

Mr Smith was perfectly aware that his machine, in its present 
state, could not perform the quantity of work in the given time 
tequired of it by the advertisement from the Clab, to entitle 
him to tlie premiam, ehiefly for want of sufficient power. He 
therefore proposes to enlarge the diameter of the cutting part to 
6 feet; by which means, the space cut will admit of two horsey 
abreast, as he finds the work too heavy for one. 

’ The grentest defeet in the machine, is the mammer in which 
the corn is laid down when eut ; the angle with the line of trac- 
tion, at which it was laid, varying according to the quick or 
slow’step ef the horse. This, it is apprehended, is an objection 
of seriousimportance; it being well known to every farmer, that 
too much pains cannot be bestowed on having corn regularly 
bound up; for if that is not carefully attended to, it willbe next 
to impossible to thrash clean, more especially by maehinery 
which is now almost universally eniployed for that, purpose. 
The genius of Mr Smith, which 1s certainly of no ordinary cast, 
may prebsbly be able to surmount this difficulty; and it_is_sin- 
cerely to be hoped that, by next harvest, his machine will. be 
brought to such a degree of efficiency as will justly entitle him to 
the highest rank among those who have essentially contributed 
te the agricultural prosperity of the country. 
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It is said, the Committee, in their report, have strongly recom- 
mended to the Club to renéw their offer of a premium for another. 
year, their former engagement having expired yesterday. lam, 

Sing Your obedient Servant, 


CrELATOR, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Cheap Method of Hummelling Barley. 
Sir, 

I uave read your publication since the commencement of it 
with great pleasure and interest. Much useful information has 
been conveyed respecting every department of the business of 
farming 5 and, among these, the general advantage obtained by 
new inventions of machinery has been conspicuous. I cons sider 
every man who turns his mind upon works of this kind, and 
communicates his operations, as deserving well of the public. In 
this light I view the communication in ‘the Magazine of June 
fast, respecting t the machine for Aummetline bai dey Ye 

Froin the 3 eepestapte and particular manner in which this 
machine is recommended, there can be uo doubt of its uti- 
lity. From the minute description of the machinery, I am apt 


to think it is-made at a considerable experse ; and that the ope- 
ration, if periormed at the same time the threshing is carried 
on, must occasion additional weight upon the whole*machinery 
mot inconsiderable. .1 am therefore induced to mention the 
manner of hummeliing (or fattering, xs it is called in this county) 
with me. After the barley is thrashed, the cover of the drum 


~ 


is taken off. Another cover is put on, lined with tin, having 
small holes perforated in the manner of a grater, with the 
rough side outmost—the holes, 1 think, about three-sixteenth 
parts of aninch wide. The barley is carried up, and laid on the 
oor near the thrashing table of the machine ;—a bushel or two 
of itis laid on the table close to the rollers ;—the water is set on ; 
wn experienced man uses both his hands in directing the barley 

regularly between the rollers—at lcast two lads or lasses are en: 
ployed as close as possible in lifting the barley, and laying it on 
the table as near the rollers as it eau lye. The quantity done at 
a time is the produce of a rick of barley from 60 to 100 bushels. 
It is also put through the machine in the space of from ten to 
fifteen miriutes. ‘Two persons are employed below receiving the 
grain. It is next put through the hand fanners for separating 


the weak, and measuring it into sacks. 


The whole additional machinery used is the cover, as above 
described, the cost of which L estimate at not more than 10s. 
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or 12s. ‘The work is so well done, that my servants have been 
complimented by Messrs Little & Co., my corn-merchants at 
Annan, for having the best dressed barley delivered at their gra- 
naries. 

My thrashing mill is of the old construction, being the first 
erected in this county (excepting one on Cotterel’s plan), and is 
very powerful ; but I apprehend any machine has power enough 
for the hummelling work. 

If you think this worth communicating, you may do so-as you 
find convenient. Sal 

_ IL remain, your constant reader, and humble servant, 

Dumfries-shire, 5th Aug. 1812. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Witkie, in Defence of his Papers on the Iron Plough, in An 
swer to * A Mechanic.’ (No. LI. p. $03.) 


Sir 
SELF-DEFENCE being a principle implanted by nature in the 
breast of every individual who has the power of reflection, I 
therefore feel that principle strongly ol me, in the present 
i 


instance, to trouble-you, Sir, and your intelligent readers, with 
a few hints on the principal points of attack, which your corre- 
spondent, ‘ A Mechanic,’ has been pleased to make on the 
construction of my plough, in the forty-ninth and fifty-first Num- 
bers of your valuable publication. ‘To the first of these I have 
made a reply, which you had the goodness to publish in your 
fiftieth Number. ‘To the last J intend at present more particu- 
larly to refer. 

‘our correspondent having been obliged to give up (in his 
observations on my reply) one of his favourite positions, viz 
the placing the left handle in a straight line with the landside- 

lane of the plough, and with laying it over to the landside a- 
barn, iinet all his former arguments about the angle of 
the furrow, produced by such position of the plough, falls-to the 
ground. He still continues, however, to seid a feeble shew of 
resistance, evidently with a view to cover the disgrace of his 
defeat. ‘ I am not yet convinced,’ says he, * that the laying 
* of the plough oyer to the landside above, will have any effect 
‘ in producing an obtuse angled furrow.’ Your correspond- 
ent, Eecboan, having given up the cause, the effect, of course, 
must cease ; for if he hold the landside-plane of the plough per- 
pendicular, which, he says, ‘ in my opinion should be strictly at, 
* tended to,’ he’ will no longer be troubled with an obtuse 
angled furrow; or (to take it in his own way) with a furrow 
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eut two inches thinner or shallower on the right edge than on 
the left, leaving the bottom of the furrow something like the 
teeth of a saw :—a worse descriptidn of ploughing than which, 
scarcely can be thought of. This is ‘ self-evident’ { think ; 
therefore it would be the height of absurdity to say a word more 
on this part of the subject. 

The construction of the sole of my plough, your correspond- 
ent has deigned to allow me the merit of inventing; bat at the 
same time has asserted, ‘ the work must be very imperfectly per- 
* formed by them, as a considerable part of the furrow will re- 
* main not raised to the depth which it ought to be.’ As the 
above quotation is taken from the arguments advanced by me in 
refutation of his proposition for laying the plough over to the 
landside above, he no doubt congratulates himself on being happy 
in the solution; and considers it conclusive. But, although fully 
applicable in the former case, yet in this (on account of the 
perpendicular position of the landside of my plough), the same 
argument is quite inadmissible ; for this reason, that the right 
corner of my seck-feather. is only three-eighths of an inch above 
the level of the sock-point. ‘Thus it cuts the furrow as nearly 
parallel to its surface, as is consistent with the angle of the fur- 
row it is intended to produce. 

But your correspondent asserts that the furrows cut by my 
ploughs * will not be in contact at the surface, without a very 
* considerable force applied to press them together below.’ 
This is a mistake; for the sock-feather beifg only six inches 
broad, that part of the under side of the furrow which is cut by 
it is all exposed to the atmosphere, and is quite above the place 
of contact with the succeeding furrow; of course, that part 
which comes in contact is left at liberty to rise parallel to the 
surface, or not, according to the nature of the soil; and cannot 
vary much, having only three-eighths in the breadth of three 
inches.—Thus, it appears that the furrows cut by my ploughs 
will require no more force to press together below, than those 

roduced b other plough with a sock-feather of the same 
breadth, Besi es, it is of the very first importance that the 
point of the sock incline three-eighths or half an inch below the 
straight of the sole-shoe and the right corner of the feather; 
both in order to secure the steady and uniform motion’ of the 
plough and perpendicular position of the landside-plane, as well 
as for the due performance of the work. Abundance of, argu- 
ments migkt be advanced in support of the above statement: 
But as these might extend this paper to too great length, suffice 
it to say, so far as my experience goes, that in proportion as I 
have minutely attended to the above form of the sole and po 
sition ef the sock-feather, sq in proportion haye I received the 
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approbation of my employers, ‘and of the most respectable 
Farining Societies in the west of Scotland. 

Having obviated the objections ‘advanced by your corre- 
spondent against the form of the under side of the furrows pro- 
duced by my ploughs, and also shown that the sole and form 
of the sock-feather are constructed in such a way as to produce 
‘a furrow, the angle and dimensions of which are approved of 
by the most intelligent farmers, it appears unnecessary to say 
any more on this part of the subject, than just to remark, that 
notwithstanding ail that your correspondent has advanced a- 
gains! my ploughs, does it not appear evident that he would 
foridiy copy them, if he only understood them ? 

In his attack on the position of the: handles, your corre- 
spondent says that [have given a very full description of the 
* only practicable’ method of ascertaining the proper position 
of the left handle ; yet, full as it is, he is not satisfied with ity 
and has favoured us with one of his own; no doubt consider- 
ing it an * admirable improvement.’ His right handle, how- 
ever, will be found placed too near the centre of the plough- 
man’s body by four inches: For itis absolutely necessary that 
the ploughman have liberty to extend his right arm three or 
four inches farther from the centre of his body than the left; 
for this reason, that when ploughing all ridged ‘land the plough. 
man is often obliged to hold “the “plough ‘considerably over to 
the left or landside above, but very seldom to the right. Noy, 
if, when the plough is held upright, the right handle is within 
18% inches of the centre of the ploughman’s body (which is 
fully as near as he can hold it with convenie nce), it must be 
very inconvenient when three or four inches nearer, as must 
often be the case when ploughing raised ridges, as before men- 
tioned. Whereas it can be no inconyenience to have the arm 
extended to three or four inches of a greater stretch: for by 
that means he can exert his strength ‘with greater effect, and 
with greater power of var lation, Now, according to the above 
description, are the ploughman’s arms not fully in as natural a 

sition for holding tie plough, as in the oue your correspondent 
Pras given them? “Such improvements as those suggested by 
your correspondent may do very well to amuse a paper-farmer ; 
but, when brought to the test of practice, cannot fail to meet 
the treatinent they deserve. 

From my investigation of your correspondent’s beam, he has 
iven but a very motilated and unfair quotation, and has care- 
ully concealed ‘the inference deducible from that investigation, 

namely, the great weiglit necessarily arising from its increased 
length and thickness. He says, * If the cjagticity be overcome 
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* by its superior thickness, it cannot be more elastic. This is 
' self evident” I think.’ But, by its superior length and 
thickness, is it not more weighty? Is not this * self evident’ 
also? 

Your correspondent has thought proper to resent my ques- 
tioning the probability of his success in the attempt to make 
the beam lighter, while the strength would-be increased; by 
representing me as saying, *-I have already brought the con- 
* struction of the iron plough to a state of perfection, beyond 
¢ which it is: altogether impossible to advance it.’ Now, I 
meant no such thing; but only hazarded ‘a conjecture, that, 
from the specimen of his mechanical powers already displayed 
respecting the construction of the iron plough, there might be 
a probability of his failing in the attempt ; which has been the 
case with many, as well as it may be with himself—Mad your 
correspondent practised that caution and prudence generally 
accompanying modest merit, he would not have published his 
intended improvement until he had it properly tried and suffi- 
ciently attested, as being one of real benefit to the farmer ; 
which must all be accomplished before he is entitled to due 
credit on the subject. ‘Then, and not till then, can he consi- 
der himself secure from the danger of ridicule. And certainly 
one is justified in questioning the probability of such an im- 


provement, so long as there is.no proof offered—nothing more 
than mere assertion. I am, 
Sir, Your obedient servant, 
; Joun Witkin. 


Jddjngston, Oct. 20, 1812. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Disease of Turnips, called Fingers and Toes, observed in 
Peeblesshire, Scotland; and an account of it obligingly commus 
nicated by the Rev, Mr Findlater, Minister of Newlands. 


Sir, 

Wuen I wrote to you on the 11th of September last, in re- 
gard to the Turnip eld in my neighbourhood, infected with 
the disease of Fingers and Toes, I had not made all theiinquiry 
necessary, as I subsequently found; being at that time in haste 
to inform you of what I knew, that I might not nriss ihe oppor- 
ae that had occurred, of sending you a specimen of the dis- 
eased plants, 

Without farther reference therefore to former communicas 
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tions, I shall state at present all the particulars that have fallen 
under my observation. . ' 

The farm upon which this disease (hitherto unknown I be- 
lieve in Scotland) has occurred, is the farm of Drochil, in the 
pee of Newlands, and county of Peebles. It is a farm in the 

agony of Neidpath, pertaining to the Earl of Wemyss, and oc- 
cupied by James Murray, junior, of Craigend. 

The farm. constitutes a trigngle, of which the waters of Lyne 
and of Terth form the two sides, the farm lying in the angle 
above their junction ;—the base of the triangle is part of a es 
of hilis which divides the strath of Terth water from that of 
Lyne water; and the arable part of the farm is upon the skirts 
of the hill, and the-haughs on the two. waters of Terth and of 
Lyne. The Terth is a slow running water, with numberless 
crooks and windings, and not clear, but always of a wheyish co- 
jour; the haughs, &r flat land upon its banks, are of a a soil, 
the clay having however some mixture of sand; and may be 
considered as a rich alluvial soil. The Lyne water is more 
rapid, the water (except in floods) very transparent, and the 
depositions left by its overflow are poor sand, so clean generally, 
that it might run in an hour glass; the haughs on its hake are 
almost universally a sand soil of no unctuousness or coherence. 
By the shifting of its course, (of which there are evident indica- 
tions, by marks of old water courses), the diseased field of tur- 
nips, which is upon its haughs, may be considered as having 
been formed of water channel and sand. 

I have mentioned particularly the situation of the respective 
haughs upon the Terth and the Lyne; because the tenant has 
a field of turnip upon each this season, each field containing 
from four to five acres. ‘The disease is very-prevalent upon the 
field on Lyne haugh. In the field upon Terth haugh, there 
has been no apparent symptom of the disease; so that there 
would have been nothing to lead to any examination, had not 
the striking manifestation of it, in the field on Lyne haugh, ex- 
cited some curiosity; and yesterday, upon a very careful in- 
spection, the disease was found begun upon the roots of two or 
three plants in the field on Terth haugh. : 

The two fields were sown from the same parcel of seed, which 
was a mixture of red topt, green topt; and whité. The sowing 
was begun upon the field on Lyne loath on the 13th of June, 
when the most channelly and poorest part of the field (in which 
the disease first appeared, and has committed the greatest ra- 
vafges) was sown ; dt some days interval, owing to some inter- 
ruption, pomy wet weather, the other part of the field was 
sown, being finished on the 22d and 23d of June: This part ef 


) 
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the field is deeper, less channelly, but of poor sand; and in it the 
disease was later of appearing; and though visibly increasing, yet 
the turnips-would appear to have attained to a good size, and 
in a healthy state, before being attacked by the disease. The 
field on Terth was sown immédiately after finishing the field ‘on 
Lyne. ‘2 

T he two fields upon Terth and Lyne haughs, had lain long 
in natural pasture—certainly at least for ten or twelve years: 
Neither of them had ever, in all probability, been limed ; and if 
they had been ploughed at all, it is certain that they would have 
received no improving culture, by turnips, &c.; but must have 
been scourged so long as they would carry oats, and then left 
to find sward for themselves, as nature should direct—according 
to the then most common practice. 

The present tenant’s management of these fields was the fol- 
lowing. 

The field on Terth haugh, being of firmer consistence of 
sward, carried two successive crops of oats, in order to rot the 
sward, without any kind of manure; and this season was sows 
in turnip with dung—to be limed and sown off with grass in 
the ensuing crop. 

The field on Lyne haugh was broken up for oats, without 
any manure; sheep were then fed on the field upon turnip 
scattered on the stubble; another crop of oats was then taken, 
and this season it was sown in turnip with dung—liming hav- 
ing also been postponed till the spring. 

‘Fhe disease having been hitherto unheard of in this country, 
no remark was made upon the plants in time of singling with 
the hand-hoe, or subsequent setting up by the plough; indeed, 
so far as can be recollected, there was nothing hitherto in the 
appearance of the plants, to induce any suspicion of their ailin 
in. any degree; their growth being remarkably vigorous. if 
was only about the first of September, that any suspicion at all 
was entertained; and this arose from the falling of the leaves, 
- (like the leaves of a plant languishing under hot sunshine), and 
yellowness appearing among them: ‘The tenant’s first conjecture 
was, that they might be loosened at the root, by the rutining of 
moles; when, upon minyte examination, they were found to 
correspond exactly in appearance to the description of fingers 
end toes in the Holderness pamphlet; of a copy of which, sent 
to the Eddlestone Club, I was in possession, and Which I found 
noticed in a Number of your Magzine. 

As I am not at present in possession of the pamphlet sent by 
the Holderness Society, I am not in a state to make ahy corres- 
ponding remarks. . 
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It occurs, however, to me, Ist, That both of the above fields 
being uw land, the disease cannot, in this instance, be ascribed 
to the land having tired of turnip. Indeed, the infected field 
on Lyne haugh (notwithstanding of many vacancies occasioned 
by the first infected plants having rotted) has, I would say, the 
appearance of nearly an average crop; so well have the unin- 
fected plants thriven. As the disease, however, is manifestly 
making progress, the tenant has turned on sheep to eat them, 
while they as yet remain; but as they have only been flaked 
on them a few days, little can be said as to the sheep choosing 
or rejecting the infected plants ;—it is certain they have broke 
upon several which are ir-lected. 

2d, From what I recollect from the Holderness pamphlet, 
the want of lime cannot be accounted the cause of the disease ; 
timing having been found no’ preventive. 

3d, The first appearance of the disease on the poorest part 
of the field on Lyne haugh seems to correspond to the experience 
of Sir Joseph Banks. 

4th, The less prevalence of the disease on the latest sown part 
of said field, seems accordant to the experience of Mr Watson 
of Waldby. 

5th, Our experience here seems at variance with what is al- 
leged (if I recollect right) in the description of the disease in 
the painphlet, viz. that if the turnip escape till it is the size of a 
roalnud, tt will not afterwards be infected. Here, we would con; 
ceive, that it will attack plants which for a considerable period 
of their growth have exhibited every symptom of health and 
vigour, and have attained to the full ot a desireable size. 

As 1] am in haste to get specimens ready for you by the car+ 
rier, you'll excuse inaccuracies of language or even method, 
and may make’ what corrections, occur to you. Your’s, &c. 

Newlands, 20th Oct. 1812, Cias, FINDLATER, 


P. S. eodem die. The above was written this morning, at Mr 
Murray’s house in Drochil, that we might endeavour to have 
every circumstance of importance duly recollected. In goin 
over the field for specimens, and taking a deliberate iene 
survey, the appearance of the differences of the parts gave some 
seeming countenance to a supposition, that something might be 
owing to the difference of the quality of the dung. The dung 
was all dung from the farm houses; but part of it had been 
carted out in the frost of winter, and middetied upon the field ; 
but as, upon laying the dung from this midden on the drills, it 
was found that it was likcly to ran short, recourse was had to 
the fresher dung from the dung-stcad at home; and the carts 
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driving this species, were made to dung half the length of the 
drills, whilst the other half, length was receiving dung from the 
winter midden of dung, older and better rotted. The part of 
the field dunged entirely from the best rotten dung, is evidently 
the most infected; but at same time it must be observed, that 
this also is the thinnest and most channelly part of the soil. 
Where the drills were dunged, half length with rotten, the other 
half with fresher dung, we thought we could perceive a differ- 
ence in favour of the fresher dung: here the whole soil was 
more equal, and deeper, though still all of poor sand. : 

In the worst places of the ficld, we could find frequent blanks, 
where we could find three diseased plants which apparently had 
been infeeted at an early period; and probably the places of 
other three, which had aes and left nothing but a little 
rotten stuff to mark where they had been. 

On examining whether the infected plants were chiefly of the 
white species, or of the red topt or the green topt, we could 
not determine that one species was more liable to the disease 
than another. 

From the bulkyness of the article I could not send more spe~ 
eimens; those sent will, I think, evince that the plants are at- 
tacked at different periuds of their growth ; and that a plant, 
for a while vigorous, may afterwards contract the disease. ‘They 
are to be found of all sizes going to decay; and some have in- 
fection at the root, while the bulb, as yet, is to all appearance 
sound. We pulled up some vigorous looking turnips, of from 
nine to ten inches in diametcr, whose roots were beginning to 
break out and to contract small protuberances. One specimen 
from the flakes where the sheep are feeding, shows that there 
may be part of the buib sound and eatable, though the suid 
bulb itself is raised into diseased protuberances. C. i. 


* * The attention of our correspondents, and of those of the 
turnip districts in particular, is requested to this important com- 
munication, for which Mr Findiater is entitled to our grateful 
acknowledgments. ‘Ihe specimens received with it were sent 
m a fresh state to have a drawing of them made; and an, en- 
graving shall be presented in a future Number. If this disease 
should be found to prevail in other parts of Scotland, we would 
hope to be able, at no distant period, to aseertain the cause of it, 
and the means of its prevention. Many of our readers, we 
know, cultivate this valuable root on. a very large scale, and in 
the most perfect style, on both sides of the Tweed. With them 
the turnip husbandry is of great importance, both on its own 
account, and as a substitute for fallow on dry soils. ‘Lhey are 
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fully aware, that it is the basis of their correct management, in 
reference to their grain crops, as well as their improved breeds of 
live-stock ; and it is not to be doubted that they will see the ex- 
pediency of investigating the subject, without waiting till the 
disease has spréad ‘extensively in their own, and other districts 
where it has been hitherto unknown.—Con. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Further Remarks on the Dairy, and on the Note suljoined to his 


Communication, inserted in last Number, page 209. By Mr 
AITON. 


You have very properly made such remarks as occurred to 
you, on my paper upon the Ayrshire Dairy Husbandry ; and 
you enaclnd your Notes, by inviting me, or any other corres- 
pondent, to remove your doubts on that subject. I shall endea- 
vour to do so, for my own vindication, for the public good, and 
m compliance with your request. 

- It was .no doubt as natural for those who were strangers to 
improved dairy husbandry, and who had read the mest cele- 
brated publication on Scots agriculture for a dozen of years, 
without finding there a single line concerning it, to be surprised 
at my paper on that subject, as it was for all the world to be 
astonished at Dr Richardson’s discovery of the Fiorin Grass, 
which in your Notes you are pleased to couple with the Dairy. 
So many extravagant projectors have appeared on the agricul- 
tural stage, that it is no way surprizing that people become 
sceptical. It would no doubt appear to such of your readers 
as had scarcely ever heard of Dairy Husbandry on the north of 
the Tweed,—who, if they had ever met with Dunlop cheese, 
considered its superior excellence as a local quality, like the 
wines of Champagne or brandy of Coniac—or as the result of 
dexteyous manufacture, like London porter, or Strathaven gin- 
gerbread—a bold averment, to be told by a person so obscure, 
* that no system of management whatever is so well calculated 
* as the dairy to yield a profitable return to the occupier.’ And 
as the statements I had given seem to warrant the conclusions 
I had drawn, it was most natural for you to call for an explana- 
tion, to ascertain if the data on whieh I found is solid. That 
explanation Iam not only ready to give, but I am happy at 
the opportunity you have afforded me of doing so; as it cannot 
fail to draw the attention of your numerous readers to an inte 
r@ting subject, hitherto in a great measure limited to a remote 
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corner ; and which no other writer on agriculture, that I have 
yet seen, has ever attempted to bring into view. . 

The discussion seems to me highly interesting to the public. 
If the dairy husbandry be as profitable as I have represented 
‘it ;—if it is more favourable to the improvement of ground of 
a medium quality than any other mode of managing cattle ;— 
and if, as | imagine, it may be carried on te equal advantage 
in other parts of the kingdom, as on the west of the Clyde, it 
is high time the knowledge of that branch were diffused over 
the kingdom, and a corner of your valuable Magazine devoted 
to its dissemination. If the farmers in the counties of Ayr, 
Renfrew, and Lanark, are so ignorant and prejudiced as to 
prefer that to ‘more profitable modes of management, carried 
on in the rest of the kingdom, it is proper they should be con- 
vinced of their errors, and adopt more profitable courses; and 
that its rapid extension into other counties be put a stop to. 
Or if its advantages are of a local nature, it is proper that the 
limits of the range suited to that branch be ascertained, and 
clearly defined. e discussion will lead to a determination of 
this important point, as well as whether the opinions I have 
ventured to lay before the public are well founded or visionary. 

. The discovery of the fiorin grass has been made by Dr Ri- 
chardson ; and to him alone the honour of that discovery must 
belong. But I cannot pretend to have made any discovery as to 
the dairy, tliat was not known to thousands before I ever put pen 
to paper on the subject. Ihave, however, the advantage of the 
worthy Doctor in another respect. The high value of the fiorin 
grass stood at first on his single and unsupported authority ; 
and to this day its worth is only known to a “ whom he has 
stimulated to become experimentalists ; but whom the ignorant 
and prejudiced may continue for some time to hold up as vi- 
sionaries. But I am able to bring forward thousands, and tens 
of thousands, of living witnesses, to establish the facts I have 
stated; and, from their greater experience in dairy husbandry 
to throw much beneficial light on the subject, beyond what [ 
am able to do. 

Your first ground of inquiry is one highly natural and ne- 
essary, namely, the comparative expense of the maintenance of 
dairy cows, and those of the same age and weight, kept for the 
rearing and fattening branches of husbandry. 

_ This, like almost every other thing about cattle, varies so ex- 
tremely, that it is not easy for even the most experienced and 
attentive to speak with certainty. Few have ever made the ex- 
periment with due precision ; and these who attempted to do so, 
ipund it nearly impossible to come at any thing like a fair aver- 
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age. The difference of soil, climate, of seasons, of the age of 
the grass ; the aptitude to fatten, or to yield milk, in different. 
cattle ; their age, condition, habit; the state of the markets 
when the cattle are purchased and when sold ; good or bad fors 
tune, in happenifg on healthy, thriving, and productive stock, 
or the reverse; skill and activity in buying and selling ; indus- 
try in feeding and treatment, and many other circumstances, 
are so extremely precarious, as in a great measure to set caleu- 
lations at defiance; and put it out of the power of the most 
accurate calculators to produce a correct comparative state of 
profit and expense ; er prevent those that are disposed to quib- 
ble from finding arguments for any side of the cause they may. 
choose to espouse. I am so extremely averse to calculations of 
profit and expense, that I have always carefully avoided them 
as far as possible in ny own writings; and I seldom lay mucli 
stress on those made by others—perhaps less than some¢ of them 
really deserve. But since you wish for it, and as it scems so 
intimately connected with the subject, were it possible to render 
it accurate, I shall state in general terms my own opinion, and 
that of the most intelligent and experienced that I have con- 
sulted on the subject. 

I cannot discover, that there can be much difference in the 
quantity of food consumed, or expense in rearing cows of the 
same size, for the grazier or for the dairy, till the former are 
ready to be put to the grass for. fattening, at between two and 
three years old, and the latter be ready to drop her first calf 
about the same age. I may be:told, that a cow for the grazier, 
can be reared on con?ser fare, than is proper to rear one up for 
the dairy; and that the quality of the cow for yielding milk, as 
well as her size and early maturity, will be governed, in some 
measure, by the quality of the herbage on which she is reared, 
and the richness and abundance of her food in winter. But 
who does not also know, that the size and early maturity of 
the cow reared for the grezier, is promoted by her being kept 
on rich pasture, and well fed with turnip and straw or hay dur 
ing winter; and that one so reared attains a greater size, and 
will brit to the grazier a higher price, than those that are rear- 
ed orf inferior pasture, and fare more scantily in winter? I . 
therefore conclude, that the expense of rearing cattle of the same 
weight, and on the same ground, either for the grazier or the dairy, 
till they are two and half or three years of age, are every way the 
same. If so, it only remains to estimate the difference of keep 
ing after that period ; and on this subject I am obliged to content 
myself with well formed conjecture, instead of more certain data. 

No dowbt can be entertained, that a cow yielding the large 
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antities of milk I have mentioned, will ‘consume more food 
than the same cow will do when yell or dry, and laid on the 
same pasture to fatten for the butcher. But as the exact dif- 
ference has never been, and | believe can never be accurately 
ascertained, I can offer only my own, and the concurring con- 
jecture of some of the most attentive observers, I have been a- 
ble to consult on the subject. 

Three out of every four that I have been able to consult up- 
on that subject, have told me that they believe four dairy cows 
will, when all giving milk, eat as much as five cows of the same 
age, size and habit, would require, when all yell, and laid on © 
to fatten on pasture. Others however say that three milk cows 
will, if properly fed, consume as much as four yell ones of the 
same age and size would require to fatten. I shall therefore take 
the last of these calculations as the most correct. Of their fod- 
der during winter there can be no difference : but as a dairy cow 
would need, if justice was done to her, to be supplied with a 
portion of turnip and potatoes, and with some grain when she 
drops her calf, I would suppose the expense of wintering two 
dairy cows, equal to that of three of the same age, weight and 
state, that were yell. I allude, here, to the best mode of feeding a 
dairy stock. But many of them are scarcely so well fed. in win- 
ter as would keep yell cows alive, and not so well in summer 
zs would fatten them tor beef. 

I am also of opinion, that a cow of the dairy breed, and 
especially one that has been a good milker, will, when yell, and 
turned into pasture to fatten, consume more food in a given 
time, than one of the same age,-weight and condition, that is 
not of the dairy breed, or has never given milk as a dairy cow. 
Having more capacious stomachs, the dairy cows, by turning 
into fat the food they used to convert to milk, will fatten faster 
than any of the mountain breeds, of equal age, weight, and 
habit: But as they fatten in proportion to what they consume, 
I do not see that any thing can be reckoned upon that cireum- 
stance. 

Taking then for data, the comparative expense and profit 
of two cows of equal weight, age and condition ; say both at + 
years old, and beth from 25 to 30 stones English of beef when 
fat; both bought at the time the pasture fails, and kept for one 
year,—the one as a dairy, and the other as a fattening cow ; 
their comparative expense and profit may be easily determined. 
As the object is not so much to ascertain the actual expense of 
either, as merely the comparative expense and profit of both, it 
1s of no consequence whether the keeping in summer or winter 
be put down at what it really costs (a thing not easily ascertained 
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and which fluctuates much in different seasons, and at different 
places) but only that it be put down in the above proportions.- 
Yell cow. Dairy Cow. 
Expense of keeping in winter #£.3 0 0 £ 410 0 
Ditto pasture in summer 410 @ 600 


£.7 10 0 £.10 10 0 

The profit which a eow of that weight will generally yield on 
a summer’s grazing for beef, on good pasture, will average fron 
51. 10s. to 6/. 10s. per head ; and.when bought about October, 
and kept a full year, she may bring, of profit, fom 8i. to 9/. 
But the dairy cow, with an expense of 3/. more, or so, in food, 
and from 30s. to 40s. in servants’ wages, &c. more than is. re~ 
quired on a beef cow, will yield, if she is one of the best milkers, 
and well fed, from 16/. to 20/., perhaps 22/. in dairy produce. 
So that while the cow fattening, yields only from 10s. to $0s., or 
at most 40s. ; each dairy cow yields from 3/. to 10/., or on an 
average 6/. 15s. per head of clear profit to their owner. 

You also remark, that I must have heard that many of the 
farmers in Ayrshire do not estimate the average annual produce 
of their cows at much above the half of the dowest sums I ha¢ 
mentioned. For answer to this, } refer you and your read- 
ers, to what I have said on that subject, page 207 of No. LI. 
I there say, that ‘ the produce of the dairy varies so much, that 
* T cannot fix the medium with precision. Perhaps the dest of 
* these cows, when well fed, may yield, on an average, about 
* 12 Seots pints per day, for ten or twelve weeks, when in their 
* best plight; probably from 6 to 8 pints for the next three 
* months, and about 3 or 4 pints for three months more; or 
* from 1800 to 2100 pints in one season. But many cows of 
* an inferior description will not give much more than the half 
* of that quantity.” ‘Fhis I repeat; to it I adhere ; and if ne- 
cessary I shall prove it to be just, at the bar of any competent 
tribunal. I shall only add at present, that some farmers set, 
seweral years.ago, when prices of dairy produce were lower thaw 
they have been since, and in remote country parts where no 
local advantages could operate to raise the price, the produce 
for one year of the whole cows on their farm, at 151. éach on 
mm average: and that some are now set, on that plan, as hi 
as 171. 10s. each ‘cow, good and bad in the flock. The proprie~ 
tor furnishes the stock, their food, tlie houses, dairy imple 
ments, &c.; and thetacksman, (called a Bower) milkin eds 5 
feeding, dunging, manufacturing and disposing of the milk, 
keeping a family, and running every risk. _These may be fairly 
estimated at from 2/. 10s. to 3/. per cow.—It would be impossi~ 
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ble for a contractor to make up such a rent, defray the con- 
tingent expense, and run’such risk, if the return were less thati 
I have stated it; or if the milk was not worth what I have men- 
tioned. ‘a : 
I mention that Mr Ralston had told me, he would not keep 
a cow on his farm, that did not yield him her value, or her own 
weight, in sweet-milk cheese every year. Many other farmers, 
whose cows are of the best breeds, and well fed, give the same 
account of the produce of their cows ; and it is well known that 
these cows are sold at from 15/. to upwards of 20/:, and in some 


* instances as high as 25/. and even 30/. 


Some have cavilled at the quantity of milk (seven pirits) which 
I think will produce a pound of butter. Perhaps it may take 


’ more in general. But I stated that fact in my Survey of Ayr- 


shire, on information which I conceived to be correct. I have 
had from my own cows a return equal to that; and E see that 
Cramp’s cow, mentioned in the Communications to the Board, 
yielded milk, which, through the whole season, was still more 


arn of butter, than a pound from sap seven Scots pints. 
ut this, like’ many other things about the dairy, is extremely 


» difficult to be brought to precise terms. I shall engage to pro- 


duce milk, every four or five pints of which will yield a pound 
of butter, and that from which the same quantity of butter 
could not be extracted from twenty or thirty pints. On ‘the 
same authority, I stated in my Survey of Ayrshire, and Com- 
munication to you, that frém 50 to 55 Scots gine of milk 
ield one stone Ayrshire .weight, equal to one and a half Eng- 
fish of sweet-milk cheese. Some have told me, I had in that 
over-rated, and others that I had under-rated. I am mo 
to believe that both of them are right; and I am convinced that 
I am also right, though we all disagree. There is such a diversity 
in the quality of milk, that those who are disposed: can find 
proofs for almost any thing that can be said on the subject. 

You think the importance of the dairy is narrowed, by my ad 
mitting that it is of less consequence on lands adapted to con- 
vertible husbandry. You will observe, however, that I do not 
by any means imagine, that the dairy is not suited even to that 
mode of husbandry. The rotations that admit of some part of 
the lands: being occasionally in pasture, seem to me the most 
judicious. Some portion of rest is beneficial to the best of land, 

owever well it may be farmed ; and wherever land is in pas- 
ture, the’ dairy is most profitable mode of using the grass. 
Some part of the ryegrass and clover on a farm under rotation, 
may: be’ used in feeding a daity stock, in the mode termed 
soiling. 

Hh? 
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You seem to think that turnips and clover, for a.due suppl 
of house-feeding to a dairy-stock, could not easily be su plied, 
if the land were in occasional tillage only. But you will observe, 
that one rood or so of turnips for each cow, is sufficient for a 
supply of green food during winter, which is ail that can be 
of use to a dairy stock; and that quantity can be raised on 
a farni where oecasional cropping only is pursued. You say 
some still doubt if Mr Ralston would not be a greater profiter by 
keeping the whole'of his farm under a four years course, than 
continuing part of it under the dairy. Much would no doubt 
depend on locaf eircumstances and careful management, on * 
which I have not sufficient information. But Mr Ralston, who 
is one of the most intelligent farmers I ever met with, still pre- 
fers the dairy after many years experience of both ; and his-ex- 
ample is followed by very many of his neighbours, who knew 
nothing of the dairy till + set them the example. But at any 
rate it is only a small portion of even the land that has come un+ 
der the plough that is fit for convertible rotations. 

I cannot pelle gee as to the success of many of the experi 
ments that have made of transplanting the Ayrshire dairy 
cows to distant parts of Scotland and England, nor the effects . 
, that a change of pasture, of climate, &c. may have on that 
species of stock. As far as I Rave been an eyewitness of the 
condition of these cows in remote regions, icularly in Caith- 
ness, the most distant part of aed, they turn out remark- 
ably well. I have heard favourable accounts of them from many 
parts of Engtand ; and I know that colonies of them have been 
carried to almost every county im both kingdoms; and the de- 
mand for more is every year increasing. 

I have heard of some Ayrshire farmers who had attempted 
to establish that breed in Dumfries-shire, but afterwards aban- 
doned the scheme. . Perhaps these are the same you refer te 
in your note. If so, however, I have been informed, on good 
authority, that the failure proceeded from the people, not from 
any thing about the cattle, or the inaptitude of the districts 
These, at any rate, are rather solitary instances, and will aoe 
bably be found on inquiry to proceed causes remote, from 
either the cattle, or the suitability of the soil or climate to thaf 
mode of husbandry. ‘These cattle maintain their papuatiets 
and are still increasing in all other parts to whicli they have’ 
been carried: and their character or utility can neither be es- 
tablished nor cut up by one or two instances of success or of 
failure. 


I have heard some farmers, who had recently carried a vxd 
stock to farms inCarrick, and others who had carried them toGal 
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loway, where the soil was thin, dry, and had not been manured 
or improved, say that their cows were not so productive there, 
as they had found them in the richer districts of Kyle or Cun- 
ningham, where the soil being deeper, and the climate more 
moist, yields a much greater quantity of herbage; and where 
the land has been much longer under improved courses of hus- 
bandry, and enriched by ample quantities of lime and other 
manure ; and not so productive as they were in the parish of 
Avondale, Lanarkshire, where the herbage is iit: but 
coarse. A dairy cow is fonder of a full bite, and an ample 
supply, than of finer herbage scantily supplied. 

I do not suppose that the climate has any material effect on 
this species of stock. If they are well supplied with abundance 
of food, they will thrive, and be productive, in Kintyre or in 
Fife—in Caithness or in Kent. The a of a long journey, 
or any material change of the nature of their pasture, or mode 
of feeding or treatment, may affect them for a time: but if 
they have abundance of food, of any tolerable quality, and 
are treated in nearly their usual way, they will yield, in any 
part of Britain or Ireland, a more profitable return, than 
can be drawn from any other species of cattle. In soils 
that are very thin, the land but ill cultivated, and ‘of course 
the herbage so scanty as not to afford a full bite, dairy 
cows cannot be expected to be so productive as where they 
have a more abundant supply. The strong moist soi] of the 
counties of Ayr, Lanark, and Rentrew, and the more copious 
rains on that than on the eastern side of the island, are fa- 
vourable to dairy husbandry. But I do not belieye that there 
is either such want of soil, or that it, or the climate, are so 
extremely dry, in much of the other counties of Scotland, as to 
be unfayourable to the growth of grass.’ And wherever abund- 
ance of grass can be made to grow, a dairy stock may fare 
well, and, if duly attended to, be rendered more profitable, than 
the rearing and fattening branches of husbandry. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


On the Binding and Stooking of Grain—Reply to * A Bandster.’ 
(No. Li. p. $55.) 
Sir, 

Wirt an intention 'to soften the rage of the East Lothian 
Bandster who, in the last Number of your Magazine, made a 
florid display of his abilities, intended, as he says, to correct an 
erroncous decttine, which: appeared in the fiftieth Number of 
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that work, being an attempt to alter the common. method of 
stooking corn crops, which, he observes, ‘ might do hurt, but do 
* no good ; ’—I shall trouble you with a few remarks on some of 
that gentleman’s observations, which appear to me as merely the 
effects. of anger. Intemperate discussion, I have at all. times 
noticed, as very unpleasing to you; so with that consideration 
in view, I shall endeavour to advance my objections, in as. plau- 
sible a manner as possible, or at least, as the nature of the sub- 
ject will in justice allow. 

Instead of being qualified, as one naturally would expect to 
find your correspondent, from a long practice in the art of his 
preteens in one of the most improved districts in the island, 

was somewhat surprised to find him, in the very commence- 
ment of his letter, when speaking of the importance of the har- 
vest season, emphatically exclaim, * But, alas! how can we be. 
* prepared for the worst of harvest weather, without losing the 
‘ Corot of good weather, should that occur?’ Now, Sir, all 
the alteration proposed by me, with regard to the stooking of 
corn crops, was, to have the sheaves placed in such a manner, 
that the. corn-knot of the bands might be undermost when in 
the stook. I cannot discover how the crop could lose any of 
the influence or benefit of good weather, by this small alteration. 
And, as to the change recommended in the position .of the 
sheaves, my opponent ought, before giving scope to his sarcas- 
tic effusions, to have examined this point more impartially, and 
seen, whether it was urged as requisite to be brought under ge» 
neral practice, or limited to any particular case or state. of the 
weather. » 

I am still of opinion, and presume, with some small shadow 
of reason too, that it would be advantageous, in bad weather, to 
have our whole crops stooked as above, notwithstanding all, that 
your correspondent has advanced to the contrary, In _his,theo- 
ry of binding and erecting stooks, he tells us, that ‘ the sheaf, 
* at the corn-knot (or under side, when binding) is always 
* round, while the straw about the clay-knot is always some- 
‘what hollow, by the pressure of the hand of the binder.’ 
This, in a small howe, I allow to be the case; and perhaps it 
might not be adviseable to have them placed upon the stook 
with that side uppermost, provided the bands were pulled ; but 
unless this were the case, 1 see no reason why every sheaf in the 
stook could not be set in the manner I have proposed; and I 
dare to “ay that, upon trial, it will be. found,. after a tract of 
rainy weather, to contain much less sprouted grain, than when 
the reverse is practised. 

As another objection to this mode of stooking, your corre: 
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spondent’ observes, that * the head-sheaf, again, being of the 
. same description, unless the clay-knot, or hollow side of the 
‘ sheaf, is put undermost, will not lye, but fall off by the first 
* paff of wind.’ It may be so, therefore I shall not dispute the 
propriety of his observation. I must, however, beg the freedom 
to inform him, that without the head-sheaves be carefully ‘divid- 
ed, or hollowed from right to left betwixt the hands of the 
binder, a head-sheaf, whether having a natural hollow or not, 
will be overturned with the first puff of wind ; and without due 
attention to this, it would be quite useless to head stooks at all ; 
and in short, between the one side and the other, there would 
be no material difference. 

‘ To have stooks properly finished, it is absolutely necessary 
that the head-sheaves should be bound pretty near the cut, or 
stubble end; in this way they can be more firmly and fully 
spread over the stook. it is, however, requisite to have the 
straw put evenly into the bands, from the hands of the reaper, 
a thing indeed very often imperfectly practised. ‘That cut by 
threavers has decidedly the preference in this respect, being al- 
most always considcrably more equally reaped, no doubt from 
motives of self-interest. 1 am much of the same opinion with 
A Bandster, as to the advantage, on the whole, of a twelve-sheaf 
stook over that of all others in rainy weather, although perhaps 
some of those erected with fewer sheaves would stand as well, if 
not better in wind: But in addition to this, he says, ‘ one of 
* fouris neither so easily blown down, nor so ill to set up.’ This, 
to be sure, is all to be granted; but although I have had per- 
sonal experience of both ways, yet I cannot precisely say which 
eould be done in the shortest time; but am certain the twelve- 
sheaf stook has the preference to those of a smaller number, 
provided they were all in like manner to be hooded. 

Imust yet beg your indulgence, while I make one single re- 
mark on the ae aragraph of your correspondent’s let- 
ter, which is in the following words: * I should have mention« 
‘ ed, that although straw may be long, no sheaf bound with what 
* is cut by the sickle, is so firm in that way, as when pulled— 
, capertelh barley sheaves; and it is now more than ever neces- 
* sary to have corn firmly bound, that it may be presented even= . 
‘ly to the thrashing machine.’ I am fully convinced of the 
propriety of having the straw evenly presented to the rollers in 
thrashing. But what, in the name of wonder, does A Bandster 
mean, by insisting that sheaves cannot be sufficiently bound 
with cut bands, even allowing the straw to be long? What ab- 
surdity! I appeal to every unprejudiced mind, who has a prac- 
tical knowledge of corn-husbandry, if there can be any truth in 
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this assertion. Whether sheaves can be bound as tight with 
cut ropes, as with pulled ones, is a matter of little signification ; 
but | am warranted from experience to say,’ and would not he. 
sitate to aver in the face of your practical correspondent, that 
it is practicable to bind with cut bands so tight, as to be preju- 
dicial even to the winning of the sheaves; and | have known in- 
stances of people being objected to as bandsters, for no other 
fault. But perhaps for one that is to be found in this way, -ten 
could be got whose failings are quite the reverse.—But why a- 
scribe this last to the impossibility of binding with cut bands? 

It is no easy task to combat the prejudices which some band- 
sters‘are too apt to imbibe. Many times have I. seen their mas- 
ters remonstrating with them as to the impolicy of binding large 
sheaves—a most pernicious practice in soft weather ; but seldom 
indeed will you hear the binder finding fault with the reapers 
for.using long bands, or making the sheaves bigger than enough. 
Perhaps a saving of labour on their part operates as a mo 
to this evil, and is no doubt the reason why * 4 Bandster’ ar- 
gucs so strenuously in fayour of pulled bands. From what he 
advances I am prompted to conclude, that he does but seldom 
take an active part in the thrashing and winnowing of the crop, 
otherwise he would not have recommended the practice of: pull- 
ing so much of it by the roots: for, besides the dust that other- 
wise arises in this process by the arrival of the _—_ and sum- 
mer months; were the pulling of the bands uniformly practised 
in the reaping of barley, it would be insupportably augmented. 
But, supposing our corn crops to be all bound up in this man- 
ner, would that make any alteration in the quality when con- 
verted into meal, and, if so, would it improve or deteriorate 
its nutritious substance ? ‘To'be sure, barley meal is gradually 
getting into disuse, but not as yet altogether despised by the 
vandsters in some parts of the country—not even by some, who 
can bind a barley sheaf as tight with a cut band, as the East 
Lothian bandster can pretend to do with a pulled one. 

/ I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Kincardineshire, i2. Oct. 1812. J. GF. 


Neen en EEEEEE TEE EINES SENET EEEEEEEEENEREIEEEE 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Agricultural Subjects. 
Sir, 
Ar a time when scarcity of provisions already distresses our, 
poor, and the blessings of plenty we are fearful will not be en- 
joyed in the next season, considering the destruction on the 
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Continent, and the disposition of America towards this country, 
it is the duty of every one to do all in his power towards in- 
creasing the supply at home. The subject is of such vast im- 
portance, I have ventured to send a few hints for insertion in 
the Farmer’s Magazine—a work, I am convinced, which has 
been. of essential service ; and I hope it will long continue to 
flourish, and extend its usefulness more and more. Experi- 
ments in agriculture require so long a time, that it is impossible 
to do any thing that will affect the supply of provisions in less 
than a year. Toemeanens in it is a work of time ; but it seems 
absolutely :.ecessary that the farmers and the country should be 
roused to greater exertions, that Famine may be arrested in its 
pr ess, and succeeded by Plenty. I am convinced that the 
and now under cultivation might produce double what it does 
at present ; and in travelling over the country, it is most dis- 
tressing to observe so many thousands of acres in an uncultivat- 
ed state, growing nothing. Certainly these times call aloud for 
a general enclosure. The people are not only starving for want 
of bread, but great numbers can get no work. I am fully per- 
suaded that this country might produce more corn and cattle 
than it would be able to consume.—The rotation of crops, ma- 
nuring, fallowing, and stocking, rank amongst the most import- 
ant branches of agriculture. The mode of cropping must de- 
pend upon the nature of the land, sale of produce, and the sup- 
ply of foreign manure. On soils which are sound, and not very 
stiff, a good rotation is—\st, Turnips or Potatoes well cleaned; 
2d, Wheat ; 3d, Cloyer and Grass-seeds. I think the rough 
cock’s-foot (meadow fescue and meadow fox-tail) much superior 
to ryegrass. It may remain in grass one or two years. 4th, 
Oats. On land of a stiff and retentive nature—Iist, Turnips or 
Beans, or Naked Fallow (if it is not possible to crop it); 2d, 
Wheat ; 3d, Clover and Grass two or three years ; 4th, Oats; 
5th, Beans drilled and manured ; 6th, Wheat sown with Clover 
and Grass-seeds. If a farmer has no more land than he is able 
to keep quite clean and well supplied with manure, and the soil 
not obstinate, he may haye a crop of early potatoes upon a part 
of his fallow to the amount of 300 bushels ; and on other parts 
winter or spring tares, which will be off by the 15th of July or 
the Ist of August, when turnips may be sown to produce 25 to 
30 tons per acre. The manure ought to be put in for potatoes ; 
and if for tares also, so much the better; and if the turnips 
are to be pulled and carted off the land, the turnips should have 
a sprinkling of ashes, or some small manure harrowed in with 
the seed. Some of the land will be occupied with Swedish tur- 
nip long previous to this. These crops may be followed by ear~ 
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ly winter or spring wheat. I have some winter wheat sown in 
March, which looks remarkably well after this process ‘with 
once manuring, and on high land. Iam aware of the quantity 
of manure required for this management; and-I am likewise a- 
ware of the amazing quantity that would be produced from so 
large a produce, jediclondly applied, by soilmg in summer, and 
converting the large crop of straw into dung by turnips, &c. 
With respect to stock, I am of opinion, that for land under this 
alternate system, the Leicester sheep will pay far more for its 
meat than any other animal. But it is necessary to have horn- 
ed cattle and some horses on a farm; and they likewise eat a 
pasture more evenly when mixed. 1 am inclined to believe that 
the Leicester shecp stand yet unrivalled for profit, notwithstanding 
the encomiums which have been passed upon the Merinos, South- 
Downs, &c. and their various crosses. One thing which parti- 
cularly recommends the Leicester is, that it will produce nearly 
double the quantity of mutton for the meat it consumes, and 
will be fat on a pasture that would half starve a Merino or South 
Down. It will likewise stay quietly in a field with poor fences, 
while the other breeds can hardly be kept with the best of hedg- 


es or walls. One of the new Leicesters, when kept on seeds of 
the first or second year, will weigh, when ashearling, in June or 


July, from 20 to 22 lib. per quarter, which will be worth 32, 
and wool 10s. The horned cattle aught to be of that sort which 
will arrive at maturity in the Jeast time, give the most milk and 
butter, and fatten the quickest on the least meat, and the smal- 
lest offal. I have no hesitation in saying, that the improved 
Durham breed will be found to answer better in these respects 
than any other.—I hope the Editor will pardon me for taking 
up so much of his time, and will also use his own discretion a- 
_ bout the insertion of this communication. If it sheuld throw 
any light upon any of the subjects mentioned, to any young 
farmers like myself, or cause any remarks on these important 
subjects from an abler pen, I shall consider my time well spent. 
‘There is one question of importance which concerns all farmers, 
and is’ correctly known to very few. Will a large animal, of the 
same shape and kind, with an equal propensity to feed, eat so 
much more food, as it is larger, thar a smallanimal? If any of 
the correspondents, or readers of the Farmer’s Magazine, have 
made the experiment, it would be very interesting to me, and 
to others also, to be informed the result. 


Tuncaster, Aug. 7th, 1832. ‘ J, B. 





Fiorin recommended in the Hebrides. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Culture of Fiorin recommended in the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotland, in a Correspondence between Dr Ricuarp- 
son and Mr Brown, and communicated for publication by 
Dr Ricuarpson. 


Me Brown.to Dr. Ricnarpson. 


Dear Sir, Edinburgh, 21st May, 1812. 

I avai myself of the liberty you was so kind as to indulge me 
with, for consulting you on the subject of securing lauds subject 
to blowing sand, which I consider a matter of no small import- 
ance to the agricultural interest of Scotland, and its numerous 
islands, and on which I know nobody so able as yourself to af- 
ford the necessary information. 

In many parts of the coasts of the Hebrides, in those of Ork- 
ney and Shetland, as well as the Mainland of Scotland, there 
are extensiye tracts of sandy soil which produce nothing; be- 
ing loose blowing sand, frequently moved by the wind from one 
part of the waste’to another. In particular, in that part of the 
Hebrides generally known by the name of the. Lewis, or Long 
Island, commencing at the Butt of the Lewis, and terminating 
at. Barra head, there is, on the whole of that extensive line, a 
border facing the Atlantic Ocean of loose blowing sand, occa- 
sionally intermixed with arable fields of great fertility. This 
sand consists almost wholly of pulverized shells, and a small 
portion of vegetable mould, When covered with herbage, it 
produces abundance of grasses of the best quality ; but the great 
difficulty lyes in superinducing a coat of herbage on the blow- 
ing sand. No attempt has, in that quarter, ever been judicious- 
ly made, or with any degree of skill, to assist nature in securing 
these blowing sands; for-in fact, in that remote quarter, im- 
provement of every kind is in its infancy. Yet I have observed, 
during my residence in that country, that some parts of these 
sands, after being denuded of herbage for many years, were 
again covered with it, and were ultimately bronght into cultiva- 
tion, and carried excellent crops of barley and oats. 1 had fre- 
quently been led, by curiosity, to examine how the grounds 
came to be changed froin blowing sand to carry a green sward; 
and, in marking the progress of nature, I observed that the 
first plant that stretched its protecting arm over the waste was 
a species of agrostis, which with astonishing rapidity covered 
the sands like a net, and laid a foundation for other kinds of 
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sses, which grew up amongst it, and secured the grounds 
Eom blowing in a most effectual manner. For many years | 
had taken notice of this friendly plant; but it never occurred 
to me that it was capable of eultivation. I heard, however, of 
your fiorin ; but did not see it, that I know of, until the month 
of September last, when I saw it in great luxuriance at Mr 
Young’s of Harburn ; and for the first time I identified it as the 
plant I have already described, 

In the range of country I haye taken notice of, I cannot = 
pose there are less than 8 cr 10,000 acres of blowing sands, 
"The traditions of the country, and the title-deeds and writings 
of the different proprietors prove, that there once existed arable 
ficlds, and large extensive farms, where nothing remains but a 
dreary waste. To reclair: these, and bring them back to 4 
productive state, would be an object of the most patriotic nae 
ture. 

I humbly, therefore, conceive, that were means taken to as- 
sist nature, in propagating fiorin more rapidly on these sands, 
that a valuable country might be regained. Could you have the 
goodness to favour me with your ideas on the best and most eco- 
nomical mode of attaining the object in view, you would do me 
2 singular favour, and confer a lasting benefit on many pro- 


prictors whose jands have been blown away by sand drift ; and 
ur fact I may acd, you would do a national good, by creating, 
I may say, many a productive field, situated on cert a eh 


of the sea coast of these kingdoms, now totally sterile, and the 
he of much harm and injury to eyery place in their close 
icinity. 
T am, Dear Sir, your most obedient humble seryant, 
Rosert Brown, 


—_——_ 


Dr Ricuarpson in Reply to Mz Brown, 


Srr, Moy, August 11th, 1812, 
* Wen I received the above intelligent letter, I saw, with 
mich satisfaction, a new field opened for my favourite grass, 
which had not occurred to myself, I vintod to see her called 
upon, not (as is usual) to extend her domain into districts hi- 
therto untouched by man, but to restore to the agriculturist 
the territories which he once possessed, and of which he had 
been deprived by the violence of nature. 

f instantly replied to you, requesting to be informed what 
aid the proprietors of these desolated tracts could give me ? 
what manure or material for compost their country afforded ? 
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Whether my letter reached you or not I know not; perhaps 
my own quick change of place discouraged you from replying— 
not sure of my address. 

I can no longer defer my answer on a subject to which you 
attach so much importance, aud where / am so confident of 
success ; and I am particularly pleased to communicate with a 
gentleman who watches nature with acute attention, catches 
at her hints, and makes those the source of his inquiries; in- 
stead of plaguing’ me with the wise a priori suggestions of his 
own brain. 

That the Agrostis stolonifera (fiorin grass) is often found 
growing spontaneous, on such lands as you describe, I have 
sometimes stated, when endeavouring to establish its aptitude 
for all, even the most opposite soils; and I once attempted to 
avail myself of its numerous and spreading stolones, by apply~ 
ing them to the very same use which you now suggest. 

A few barren sands, and sand-hills, on the shore of Lover 
NeaGH, somewhat abating the beauty of the prospect from the 
front of Tuanes CasTie; 1 suggested to my friend Fann 
O’Neit, when conversing on the subject, to clothe them with 
Fiorin grass, and offered to make myself responsible for the 
success ; but his Lordship’s English agricultural staff would not 
suffer their employer to expose himself by eultivating couch 

Tass. 

. When you first applied to me on this subject, I spoke to my 
friend Mrz M‘Donatp, Laird of Srarra, and sought further 
information from so inteiigent a person well acquainted with 
the islands, which, by your account, sustain so much injury 
from the blowing sands: He assured me that your account was 
not at all exaggerated ; and that his friend CLannaNnaLp suf- 
fered most severely from the same cause. 

I have not the slightest doubt, but that with a sufficient de~ 
gree of exertion and a attention, we shall be able te go- 
vern these moveable sands, and to restore the surface they oo- 
cupy to the use of man and his cattle ; but our measuves must 
be very different from any we have yet tried. We must look 
to the immense tracts we are called upon to clothe menentie 
and we must thercfore adopt such measures as will bear to 
earricd on to. w great extent. 

I need not now speak of composts of attenuated clay, or any 
earth, even moory ; such, well enriched, would no doubt most 
effectually consolidate the surface we have to work upon, and 
would give such cohesion to the upper soil, as would enable it 
both to nourish the grasses growing upon it, and to resist the 
impression of the wind, great enough. to disturb and carry of 
the loose sandy surface. 
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As we cannot consolidate, we must endeavour to keep down 
this moveable material by covering it, and, as you suggest, with 
our Fiorin ; which,’for the purpose, we mast throw into as great 
juxuriance as we can, to increase both the number and length 
of the stolones: This can only be done by force of manure’; 
and as, on account of our great extent, dung is out of the 
question, we must look for such stimulating manures as we can 
command to any extent; these are ashes and Lime. 

Mr M‘Donald tells me the islands in question abound with 
peat; of course, the moory edges of your mosses will, by burn- 
ing, give _ ashes to any amount. I did not ask my friend 
for lime, but I assume you to h..ve it; for Pliny says, * Quoto 
* enim in loco non suum marmor invenitur.’ 

Your islands, too, abound with sea-weed ; many varieties of 
which are of little value for kelp, and I know are often used as 
manure. 

These are your resources; let us see how they are to be 
applied ? 

Your sandy soil must be loosened for five or six inches deep 
(perhaps too loose already); strew upon it two-thirds of the 
ashes you can afford to the place, and about fifty bushels of 
Roach or shell lime (well slacked) to your Scotish acre: mix 
these with the upper surface, as you best can, with a rake, or 
a very light grass harrow; then spread or scatter your Fiorin 
stolones over a considerable length of ground, and a breadth of 
about twelve feet; scatter over them the remaining third of 
your ashes: But as these will not sufliciently cover the strings, 
take so many shovelfuls of the surface behind you on which 
ashes have been mixed up in the soil,’ and throw them over the 
strings untjl they be very nearly covered. Ba 

Now, take another twelve-feet breadth, and proceed in the 
same manner, and so on, until the space you mean to lay down 
be finished; then roll it with a tolerably Saeey roller, and you 
have done. : 

Should: you find it convenient to use sea-weed, I advise you 
to accumulate it into heaps, that it may ferment a little, so as 
more readily to dissolve ; then scatter what you can afford im- 
mediately over the Fiorin stolones before you throw the re- 
maining ashes or soil over them. ‘These will help to entangle 
and hold down the sand ; and, as already advancing to a state 
of putrefaction, will soon dissolve, and enrich the surface soil. 

t is natura) to ask, at what season are these operations to 
be executed? Here my ignorance of the times at which your 
loose sandy surface is most likely'to be disturbed bythe winds, 
leaves’me in some doubt. If in winter, lay down your Fiorin 
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strings early in April, that they may be well established, and 
project riew stolones in the summer to cover the surtace before 
the winter storms disturb it. 

Should the drought ef summer so open your sandy surface, 
as to make the dry season the most dangerous, begin to lay 
down on the first of September,’ or earlier, if. you have strong 
good stolones of your own rearing: If the mischief happens at 
all seasons, you may lay down at either. 

To secure a alia of stolones, a portion of your best 

ound, well manured, should immediately be laid down with 

iorin in the usual mode. ‘The strings of this meadow are to 
.be pulled up by the roots for the purpose of laying down your 
sands ; very few left on the spot for breed. en give the 
field a covering of compost, or plain ashes; and the very next 
season you will have as good a meadow as before. 

Should you find difficulty in procuring the manures I men- 
tion, or any of them, try what you can do without them on a 
small space, and cover your strings with the pure sandy sur- 
face ; or use any of the three manures by itself. The measure 
may succeed, but certainly not so effectually. 

I have hitherto laid it down as a maxim, that Fiorin is not 
a amas grass ; that it must never be grazed ; but considered, 
whether dry or green, merely as an house food. 

Such a rule would be very inconvenient to your Islands, both 
on account of the great extent of your sandy districts, and also 
from the difficulty of enclosure. 

Happily the rule does:not hold in your case: It was made 
on account of the irresistible propensity of Nature to obtrude 
on our surface (however occupied) a great variety of diminu- 
tive vegetables, mostly grasses, which, interfering with the Fio- 
rin, and crowding its small roots, would greatly yeduce its va~ 
lue as they established themselves. 

The habits of Fiorin enable us to counteract this; andy by 
availing ourselves of its powerful vegetation very late in the 
season, we suffer it to form a thick mat on the surface, which 
suffocates all diminutive intruders. 

But, in your loose soil, intruders are friends,—help to clothe 
the surface, und hold down your sands 3 which is your-object. 
When, then, Nature pours in upon you, %s she certainly will, 
the Poa annua, Poa trivialis, Anthoxzanthum odoratum, Cynosu- 
rus cristatus, with some diminutive varieties of the Agrostis 
tribe, the miliacca littoralis, &c.. you hail their : rance 
with joy; well knowing that although not one of them be worth 
cultivating by itself, yet, together, they will form a close sole, 
and afford you good pasture; more especially if you have laid 
down your Fiorin with manure in abundance. 
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These rivals, no doubt, will in time oust the Fiorin, or at 
least leave it a very small share of the possession... No matter ; 
you have gained your point; you have clothed your surface; 
The species of the grasses are unimportant to you, provided 
they hold down your sands, and afford you pasture. 

I am, Sir, Your humble servant, 
W. Ricuarpson. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Division of a Triangle into any Number of equal Parts. 


Sir, 

By No. LI. of your Magazine, I find the scheme proposed 
by me in No. XLIX, for the division of a ao into any 
number of equal parts by common arithmetic, without the ne- 
oa of the Sector or Logarithms, is objected to by your torre- 
S ent Mr 


R. G. of Perth Academy; I am therefore under 
the necessity of craving your indulgence of a few lines explana- 
tory of our seeming difference in opinion. In No. XLVIII. 
p. 444, a table is proposed by Mr J. M. for dividing a triangle 
into ten or any lesser number of equal parts. ‘The method proposed, 
though ingenious enough, struck me as being too operose, for 
such a limited division as ten, particularly as it is prefaced by 
long instructions in the application of the Sector, an instrument 
not in every one’s hands, while it is admitted by Mr J. M. him- 
self, ‘ that many farmers have a case of mathematical instru- 
* ments, who do not trouble their heads about logarithms.’ 

If then only a few have the Sector (and it would appear re- 

uire a drilling in the use of it), and almost all nevet trouble 

their heads about logarithms, it surely might have occurred to any 

one as well as myself, that if a triangle could be divided as re- 

quired. by the common rules of arithmetic, which every one 

knows; such a mode was preferable to a more complex one, al- 

though in some cases (and only in some) a little longer in the 
tion. 

In No. LI., your correspondent Mr R. G. is pleased to sa¥, 
that my eananil scheme is of no use whatever, while Mr J. Ms 
is of great utility to the practical farmer. 

That Mr J. M.’s method is useful, I do not dispute; but Mr 
R. G. must take along with him, that the plan 1 proposed solves 
both Mr J, M.’s and Caleulator’s methods; which last he excla- 
sively approves of, and this without the use of either thie Sector 
er Logarithms, 
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Solution of the Division of Caucucavor’s Triangle, No. XXXVUII. 
p- 197. of the Farmer’s Magazine. 


Area of the triangle ABC’ - - 200 
200 

“_ 
So the square of. 4.C, or nearly - - 8000 
To the square of Aanearly - - 1000 
The square root of which is - $16!1=>Aa 
Subtract the root of 2000 = 44°73 


To the area of the triangle dba - - 


Difference 13°12 =>ac 
/3000 — 0/2000 equals - - 10:04 = ce 
4000 — 73000 equals - = = 847 = eg 
&e. xe. 
—allowing a small variation for assuming the square of 89°44 
or A C* to be 8000, whereas it is 7999°5136, 

In the same way, the perpendiculars ab, cd, ef, &c. are 
found. ‘Thus, if the perpendicular ef is wanted, the statement, 
by common arithmetic, will be— 

Area of the triangle ABC - - 200 
600 


To the area of the triangle def + « —s? or ths 
of 200. 


To BC square, ornearly + = 2000 
Toefsquare - - - - \ 750 
—the square root of which last sum is 27:38 the length of ef; 
and so on for the other perpendi«ulars. 

And, in general, for the division of any triangle whatever, 
into any number of equal parts, the proportion is—As the area 
of the triangle given, To the area of the triangle to be cut off, 
(which is a certain fraction of the first): So is the square of any 
one side of the given triangle, To the square of the correspond- 
ing side of the triangle to be cut off,—the square root of which 
is the segment required. 

Before taking a final leave of this subject, I cannot help re-. 
marking an observation of Mr R. G.’s, wherein he says—* If 
‘ it was required merely to divide a triangle into a certain num- 
* ber of equal paris, without regard to the figure, &c. as Mr 
‘ L. seems to think; * then, dividing any one of the sides into 
‘ the number of parts required, would form a series of equal 


* If I had ever done so, it would have been quite warrantable, as 
there is no specification to the contrary. 


VOI. XIII. NO. 52. li 
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* triangles,’ &c. Upon this I ask Mr R.G. how I, or any 
person, could ever THINK of establishing an analogy between 
triangles on the same base, and between the same parallels, by 
the squares of their sides, while the whole of my calculations 
have hinged upon the relation of the squares of the sides of 
similar triangles, and solve every possible case under consider- 
ation? Surely Mr R. G. does not conceive triangles upon e- 
qual bases, and between the same parallels, having their sides 
converging in one common angle, a series of similar triangles ? 
Mr R. G. must therefore (to use his own words) have com- 
pletely misunderstood the subject, at least in so far as relates to 
the analogy between similar triangles, and equal ones of the 
same altitude. 

Trusting you will excuse me for thus troubling you on a sub- 
ject that has in my opinion occupied too much attention already, 
Iam, respectfully, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

James Lesiir. 
Edinburgh, October 1812. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR. OF THE FARMER’sS MAGAZINE. 


Query as to the Determining of the Area of a Triangle, §c. 


Sir, 
As it certainly would abridge the labour, and tend much to 
the accuracy of landsurveyors, who principally use the chain, 
to be enabled to find the arca of a Triangle, by having two 
sides and the included angle, without finding the angles at the 
base cither by calculaticn or instrumentally, it is requested of 
any of your mathcmatical Correspondents to solve such a case 
geometrically. 
Your inserting the above will much oblige, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 


October, 1812. Catena. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Diseases of Turkies. 
Mr Eprror, 
Ido not think you have been very attentive to the feminine 
department of the eco:tomy of a farm, nor very kind to farmers’ 
wives. You have been most industrious in pouring instruction 
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of every kind upon the husband (and surely all gratitude is due), 
but why neglect his better half? The farmer’s wife has many e- 
vils to combat—much perplexity to encounter—perhaps, ‘oo, 
not alittle tolearn ; but she is almost left to her native ignorance, 
for all that you seem to care :—this is not right, and can be reme- 
died. We have a call upon you, and you should consider our 
little wants, and numerous difficulties, as I find has been done 
elsewhere. 

You know very well that the farmers’ wives now think of a lit- 
tle smattering of French, and music, and other fine things, for 
our girls,—such fine things as would have confounded the Gude- 
wife of Jast century. T’other day, my daughter was reading a 
French’ periodical paper, and she calied out to me, with much 
joy, that she had now found a cure for the trouble that had de- 
stroyed my turkies. The whole flock being gone, no experi- 
ment could be made of its success ; but as I have often suffered 
the same vexatious loss, I am determined to try it another sea- 
son.— My daughter has made a translation; and if you think it 
of use it may be inserted for the benefit of your female friends. 


Z. 
September, 1812. 


Description of a I:ind of Dropsy in the Crops of young Turkies: 
By M. Ligneau. 


Among the different kinds of domestic animals there is one, 
to the diseases of which little attention is given; and yet it is 
one of the greatest delicacies of our tables: I mean the birds 
of our poultry-yard. Few authors, even to this day, have em- 
ployed themselves in writing of their diseases ; they are, however, 
subject to the most cruel of them, which destroy, in a short 
time, the most healthy. We have seen an example of this in a 
kind of dropsy of the crop, which has attacked the young tar- 
kies of Pieardy. 

Symptoms.— Uhis kind of dropsy is announced by a dull look, 

aleness of the head, loss- of appetite, and aversion to food. 
The birds allow themselves to be approached and seized with fa- 
cility, and they are without strength. Very soon, a slight swell- 
ing of the crop is added to these symptoms, which in ten days 
becomes very considerable. I have taken nearly a pint of water 
from one. $y pressing upon the crops of some of them, a cer- 
tain quantity of matter is discharged by the bill, but never e- 
nough entirely to ease the crop. All these symptoms increase, 
and the bird dies at the end of fifteen or eighteen days’ illness. 
‘These slight symptoms must aes announced the disease: but 

i2 
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the little attention paid to them by those who are in the habit of 
taking care of these animals renders it not so easy to observe it, 

Appearances on dissection.—The inside of the crop contained 
a quantity of black liquid, of a strong smell, mixed with gra- 
vel. The membrane viscous, and having a tendency to gan- 
grene; the gizzard did not contain any thing but the small stones 
necessary to digest the food; but the intestines were inflamed, 
and on them were to be seen the same spots as on thecrop. lll 
the animals who were attacked were extremely lean. 

Causes.—I then sought after the cause of this disorder, and it 
was easy to find that it was occasioned by the stagnant water 
of which these animals had drunk. In the course of the year, 
the heat had been great, and there was little rain. The heat’ 
had hatched a vast swarm of small red worms resembling asca- 
rides. It is quite certain that these insects must have been swal- 
lowed by the turkies ; and from this cause, and the bad quality 
of the water which they had drunk, a great degree of inflam- 
mation in the crop would ensue, with a stoppage of the passage 
which conducts to the gizzard. The water would thus be de- 
tained and decomposed in the first vacancies, and would pro- 
duce the consequences which we have just been examining. le 
effects, as might be expected, cae be gradual and impercep- 
tible at first. It is only by the frequent use of the water that 
they become in a high degree painful. 

Treatment.—I divided the turkies into two classes ;—for those 
who were still sound I ordered -grain and good water. With all 
that were diseased I practised the operation of tapping with a 
Jancet in the lowest part of the crop. I injected at the opening, 
by means of a small syringe, a slight decoction of quinguina 
(Jesuits’ bark), mixed with a little brandy—which was repeated 
twice in the course of the day. Next day the wound was bet- 
ter marked. I made again the same injection ; and, two hours 
after, I forced them to eat a little of the yolk of an egg, mixed 
with some crumbs of bread. At the end of three days the 
wound in the crop was closed—which I might have prevented— 
but finding a natural opening in the bill, I made them take, 
during eight days, in their drink, the same substances which 


had been, injected ; and they were, by degrees, put upon their 
usual dict. I need not add that.clear water was given them in- 
stead of that of the standing pools. ‘len of these animals had 
died before my arrival ; two perished during the treatment, and 
the rest of the flock, which might be about forty, either escaped 
the disease or were cured. 


¢ 


Nete.—The Poultry-yard is a most proper department for a 
female writer on husbandry; and it is but too true, that, like 
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the farmer’s garden, it is too often neglected. This paper was 
therefore very gratefully received, and is iyserted with pleasure. 
It shall not. be our fault for the future if instruction is with. 
held from th islady who has censured us with so much goodna- 
ture, or from others in similar situations. But that this may 
be in our power, we must request to be favoured with such com- 
munications as the present; and particularly, with the result of 
the intended experiment. It would be inexcusable not to add, 
that the young lady displays, in her translation‘trom the French 
author, much more than a smattering of learning. We cor- 
dially wish her a numerous and healthy flock of turkies in the 
ensuing season.— Con. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


On the Diseases of Sheep. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
[See No. LI. page 306.) 


Sir, 
In my last I stated, in as plain and concise terms as I could, 
the causes inducing that destructive malady incident to young 


sheep, a@ water in the head; and, according to my promise, 
now send you a few practical observations on the best means of 
curing those that are affected by it. These means are various ; 
and though some of them may be more effective than others, 
yet if they are performed with gentleness and caution, any of 
them will occasionally restore the animal to health. I know 
that some people, as in all other cases, affect one way, and some 
another ; therefore I shall describe all the modes that are prac- 
ticable to shepherds. Experiments are laudable; and at all 
events I would recommend an operation in some manner, ra- 
ther than the too common practice of suffering such numbers 
of those useful and valuable animals annually to fall victims to a 
disease which cannot heal of itself, and which, without some 
effort, must prove fatal to all it affects. 

I have denominated it a destructive malady, Sir; and surely it 
may well be so termed ; for of all other diseases it is the most 
general ; there being no land whatever, on which hogs are rear- 
ed, nor any kind of sheep-stock, exempted from it. ‘The braxy, 
er sickness, I conceive to be that distemper which destroys the 
greatest number of sheep in this kingdom. ‘The rot is perhaps 
the next by which the farmer is most injured; not that I think 
more lives are lost by that than the water in the head, for it is 
not nearly so general as the latter; but then it preys upon the 
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best of the flock—is utterly irremediable—and, when once dis- 
seminated among breeding ewes, hard to be eradicated. With 
regard to these, and many other less virulent diseases, ‘I hold 
the means of prevention to be the first concern. On the pro- 
per usage of sheep every thing depends ;/ yet, owing to early 
prejudices, and some more powerful but less- amiable motives, 
the preservation of their health is neglected, or injured to a de- 
gree which no inference founded en reason can warrant. On 
all these I may have oceasion to make some observations in fu- 
ture; in the mean time, with regard to the sturdy, or water in 
the head, when the means of preventing it are so easily attained, 
and the cure of the animal, when affected, so simples;—on this, ‘as 
on the other diseases of sheep, too much cannot be said or 
written, to induce the farmers and shepherds * to take arms 
* against a sea of troubles, and by opposing end them. ’ 

Of vi the various operations by which this distemper may be 
eradicated, [ must, from experience, give the preference to one 
which will perhaps astonish such of your readers as form their 
opinions more from theory than practice. A number of your 
medical men, and professors about Edinburgh, have already 
controverted the fact ; and, with the utmost presumption, dis- 
puted my veracity to my face, after I had witnessed its efficacy 
in a thousand instances. It is no other than that of putting a 
sharpened wire up the nostril—~quite through the middlesof the 
brain, and by that means perforating the bag which contains 
the fluid causing the disease. This (I repeat it, Sir) is of all 
other methods the most certain to succeed ; but it has this an- 
pleasant appendage annexed to it, if it do not cure, it is certain 
to kill. ‘This method of cure is not only the most expédient, 
but it is in every shepherd’s power, and one which he can 
scarcely perform amiss, if he attend to the following plain di- 
rections. 

The operation must be performed with a stiff steel wire, such 
as is used for knitting the coarsest stockings. It must be kept 
clear, and free of rust, oiled, and sharpened at the point. Care 
miust be taken, however, that its point be only one-eighth of an 
inch in length, for if it is tapered like a needle, it is apt to take 
a wrong direction in going up the nostril, fix in the gristle be- 
low the brain, and torment the animal to no purpose. If blunt 
in the point, it often fails to penetrate the bladder, which is of 
considerable toughness, shoving it only a little to one side; the 
safest way, of course, is to have the point of the wire sharp and 
short. 

The shepherd must first feel with his thumbs for the soft part 
in the skull, which invariably marks the seat of the disease. If 
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that is near the middle of the head above, where, in two cases 
out of three at least, it is sure to be, let him then fix the animal 
firm betwixt his knees, hold the head with one hand, laying his 
thumb ‘upon the soft or diseased part, ard with the other hand 
insert the wire by the nostril, most on a parallel with the seat 
of the distemper, aiming directly at the point where his thumb 
is placed. ‘The operation is performed in one second, for if he 
feels the point of the wire come in contact with his thumb, let 
-him instantly set the animal to its feet; and if the weather is at 
all cold, let it stand in the house over-night. 

If the disease is seated exactly in that part where the divisions 
of the skull mect, and consequently in a right line with the top 
of the nose, he must probe both nostrils; when, should he miss 
the bulb on the one side, he will be sure to hit it on the other. 
If the seat of the disease cannot at all be found, and if the ani- 
mal have all the symptoms of the malady, the water is then en- 
closed among the ventricles in the middle of the brain, and must 
be treated as above. Nothing can be done in the last case save 
with the wire; but it is hard to cure them when so affected. 
I have found, on dissection, the fluid contained in many little 
cells in the centre of the brain ; and though the wire had pene- 
trated some of these cells, it had missed others 

By this simple operation alone I have cured hundreds ; and 
though I never kept an exact register, I think I have not known 
it to fail above once in four times at an average, in all the in- 
stances which have -come under my observation ; and some of 
these I knew to be injudiciously performed, the disease not be- 
ing seated in a point which the wire could reach. I have at 
times cured a dozen, and ten, m regular succession, without 
failing once, and I have again, in some cold seasons of the year, 
killed three or four successively. 

Sir George M‘Kenzie has insinuated in his book on sheep, 
that I was the inventor of this. mode of cure—but this is by no 
means the ease. The practice, I understand, has been in use 
among shepherds for ages past ; but they were olten obliged to 

erform it privately, their masters, like the professors about 

dinburgh, always arguing that the piercing of the brain must 
necessarily prove fatal. Sir George has, however, misunder- 
stood my account of this matter in the Highland Society’s 
Transactions; I did not mean to insinuate, that it was with plea- 
sure I discovered the art of curing them in this way, but only 
my success in that art. I mentioned in these ‘Transactions, that 
when I was a shepherd-boy, for a number of years I. probed 
the scull of every sturdied sheep that I could lay my hands on, 
without any regard to whom. they belonged, and likewise took 
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every opportunity of visiting my patients as often as_ possible ; 
and as the country around me swarmed with them every spring 
and summer, my practice, of course, was of prodigious extent, 
It was several years before I was sensible of failing in one in- 
stance, which, however, it was often impossible to ascertain, 
they having left the spot sometimes before 1 could again go that 
way; but many a valuable young, sheep I cured to different 
owners, without ever acknowledging it, having no authority to 
try such experiments. 

The following symptoms, after the operation, may be depend- 
ed on. If the animal becomes considerably sick, it is a 
sign that it will recover, If it continues to grow sicker, and ab- 
stains from feeding for the space of two days, it is likely to die; 
and, if in a condition to be fit for family use, ought to be killed 
forthwith. The flesh of the animal is nothing the worse for this 
disease ; on the contrary, it is universally supposed by the coun- 
try people that their flesh is sweeter, more delicate and palatable 
than any other. This I suppose must be owing to their tender 
age, it being unusual to kill any sheep so young, save lambs, 

The first symptom of recovery is their bleating. « If oncethey 
begin to bleat occasionally they are sure to recover, however 
stupid they may appear at that time. It seems that. they are 
then becoming sensible of the want of society, the only. thing 
which causes sheep to bleat, and which, for a long time previous 
to that, they had totally disregarded. 

On opening the heads of such as died after having been prob- 
ed with the wire, I found the course of it easy to be.traced, and 
every membrane in which a puncture had been made, consider- 
ably inflamed. In one instance I found the wire had made a 
rent in the thin pellicle which surrounds the brain, so large that 
it admitted the point of my finger, . ‘That animal, after being 
probed with the wire, sunk down like a creature felled, and 
groaned to death in a few minutes. I witnessed the same in o- 
ther two instances. 

But let the shepherd particularly attend to this. If the seat 
of the distemper .is contiguous to either temple (that is, at the 
root of the horn, or, in the English breeds, in the same place 
where the horns of the short sheep are situated), it is then of 
no use to search them with the wire, which will almos’ :nfallibly 
kill them; for it always appeared to me that per’ ‘ating the 
brain. in a place that was previously uninjured, was uuch more 
dangerous than wounding it in the parts where it was diseased 
and lax. Ihave sometimes bent the wire in order. to reach 
these parts, but never had success. _Dr Andrew Duncan, jun. 
of Edinburgh, on hearing of my success in curing that.distem- 
per, sent me a present of a small silver trocar, which extracted 
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the fluid with great neatness, and perfect security to the animal : 
but I was extremely sorry to find that my success in curing with 
it was not proportionate to my expectations; and that though they 
often appeared to be getting well, they frequently had a relapse. 

My success in curing with the wire, and, wanting it, with the 
trocar, I attribute wholly to this: In the former case the lower 
part of the sac containing the water is opened, and the liquid 
drips away; in what way, or by what means, I know not, for 
I never saw any thing emitted by the nostril save a drop or 
two of blood. ‘The bladder being thus penetrated below, it not 
only discharges the fluid for the present, but all that gathers af- 
terwards, until the brain by degrees closes upon it, and gains its 
original ‘tension. But in all the other cases, the upper part of 
the sac only is penetrated; and it is perhaps impossible to ex- 
tract the disease entirely in that manner ; for, besides the fluid, 
as I formerly remarked, there are some particles, or animalcula, 
which must of necessity remain, and thus the disease is again 
engendered. I have moreover seen two, and sometimes three, 
bladders full of water in the same scull. 

As I do not pretend to make any scientific, but only experi- © 
mental remarks, I must mention here, that the most successful 
curer of this distemper I ever knew, performed tha operation 
in a different manner from the one practised by me, and above 
recommended. Instead of a wire, he carried always a large 
corking pin in his bonnet, and, like me, tapped every sturdied 
sheep he found, but always above, putting the point of the pin 
through the skull at the place where it was most soft, in the 
same manner as the trocar is used. As this does not at all en- 
danger the sheep’s life, 1 frequently tried this plan previous to 
that of probing with the wire; but, as far as I can recollect, 
I never cured one by that means. I remember of once con- 
versing with him on the subject, when he told me that he sel- 
dom or never failed of curing them upon their own farms ; but 
that in sundry neighbouring farms he rarely cured any. From 
this, it would appear that on different soils, the animals are 
differently affected. I am now convinced that he must gene- 
rally have inserted the pin so far as to penetrate the bottom of 
the suc, which I never had the sense to try, and which, if we 
reason ff In analogy, must prove as effective, and less hazard- 
ous than®’<) other: For it appears to me, that, im order to 
ensure a récovery, it is necessary that the bottom, or lower part 
of the sac, be penetrated. . 

It must necessarily before this time have occurred to you, 
Sir, that the best experiment of any would be, to extract the 
sac, and all that it contains, entirely. There is little doubt, 
that if this were performed by gentle and skilful hands, if would 
{ j 
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ptove the most effectual cure; but as it is, I can attest that it 
seldom proves successful. The shepherds have not skill and 
ingenuity sufficient to close the scul] properly up again, or sort 
it in such a manner as is requisite to defend it from external 
injury ; of course, I would rather recommend the modes in 
which they cannot easily go wrong, and which I have: seen 
prove most beneficial, when performed by men of like acquire- 
ments with themselves. J am sorry at having been obliged to 
finish these remarks in a manner so cursorily; hope, however, 
they will prove instrumental in inducing your readers, who are 
concerned with sheep, not only to use the means of preventing 
this fatal distemper, but likewise to make sonie exertions in 
order to cure those that are effected. However lightly a farmer 
or shepherd. may regard young sheep dying, by one or two, of 
the sturdy each month, they should now and then call to mind 
the old proverb, * Hair after hair, maks the carl’s head bare.’ 
[am, Sir, your, &e. James Hoge. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

On the Expenses of a Dairy. By Mr James Ratsron, Fine- 
view, near Stranraer, Wigtonshire. 

Sir, Fineview, 26th October, 1812, 


AGREEABLE to your request, | have made the following 
Statement of the Expense attending a Dairy. 


From the Ist November till Ist March, the keep is straw and 
turnip. Each cow will require one stone English of straw, 
and about five ditto of turnip, per day.’ The straw is worth 
here about 24d. per stone, and the turnip about one halfpenny 
per ditto; which makes 5d. per day for each cow, amount- 
ing to - - - - - - - L.2 10 0 

From the Ist March till the 15th May, the keep is 
hay and petatoes. Each cow will require one 
stone English of hay, and 36 lib. of potatoes. ‘The 
hay is worth here about 5d. and the potatoes Gd., 
which amounts to - - = - - 

The pasture will cost for cach cow, per year 

The expense of managing each cow - - 

Interest of money on ditto - - - 

tisk on ditto - . - - - - . 

Each cow will lose in value yearly = - - - 

When on hay, the cattle are kept constantly in the 
house, and will require for each cow ten stones of 
litter - - - - ~ - . 


Iam, Sir, your; &e. James Ratston, 
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Notr.—In agriculture, as in other productive arts, it is ne- 
cessary to look with attention to both sides of the account; and 
when new or local practices are recommended for general ad- 
option, on the ground that they have been found to yield a 
very valuable produce, it is very natural to ask, at what expense 
this produce is to be obtained? Calculations of produce and 
expense are no doubt very often fallacious ;‘ and however cor- 
rect in one situation, are often altogether inapplicable to others. 
Yet this objection applies equally to the former and to the lat- 
ter side. That the dairy is highly valuable in the vicinity of 
large towns, where there is a great demand for milk fresh from 
the cow, and where milk and butter are always at a much 
higher price than over the country at large, is not for a mo- 
ment to be doubted. . It was therefore to situations at a dis- 
tance from large towns, and where cieese must be the chief ob- 
ject of the dairy, that we meant to allude in the Note at the 
end of Mr Aiton’s paper in last Number. Besides, so much 
depends upon constant and minute attention, that the dairy 
may be thought somewhat incompatible with a large scale of 
farming, and in some degree, even with extensive improvements, 
where such are required. There are certainly exceptions ; and 
the intelligent farmer who has obliged us with the preceding 
letter, is one of the few with whom we are acquaitited. Our 
readers have now both the receipts and disbursements before 
them, and the balance will show the profit; for the amount of 
produce is a very different thing from the nett profit, in farming 
as well as mercantile concerns. It is certainly an important 
and productive branch of husbandry in the western counties of 
Scotland, as the sheep of the Cheviot and Leicester breeds 
have been long found to be in a few of the castern counties, 
and the rearing and fattening of cattle in these and others. 
But it does hot follow that the dairy is to be recommended as 
the most profitable mode of occupying pastures generally, or 
in almost every situation. It still remains to compare the pro- 
fit of the dairy with that of rearing and fattening cattle and 


g 
sheep i in other ‘districts ; and to this, we beg to direct the at- 


tention of our readers.—Con. 


a ee ee ee, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On Crows. 
Sir, 
Tue subject of the following essay may not perhaps appear 
to be of sufficient dignity or importance to merit the attention 
of the bulk of your readers. I hope, however, in few words, 
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to make it evident, that it is of such high importance as to me- 
rit the attention of both proprietors and farmers in every part 
of the kingdom ; that it deserves to be considered by every A- 
gricultural Society ; and that every individual, from the Pre- 
micr down to the meanest cottager, is more or less interested in 
the result. If the man who makes two blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew before, deserves well of mankind: much 
more surely ought that man to be regarded as a distinguished 
benefactor of the human race, who rescues from destruction the 
most valuable production of human industry. None who pays 
the smallest attention to the subject can be ignorant how much 
of the produce of every country, which was intended for the 
feed of man, is annually consumed by other animals, But of 
all the depredators on agricultural produce, we do not hesitate 
to assert, that the most p@rnicious is the crow. Foxes, rats, 
mice, grubs, caterpillars, or other enemies among the winged, 
reptile, quadruped, or biped species, (I do not even except the 
plundering hordes of ‘Tertary, or Bonaparte and his legions), 
are not half so destructive. The evils occasioned by blight, 
rust and mildew, shaking winds, rotting rains, or premature 
frosts, are probably not more extensive. The depredations of 
the crow are not confined to small spots, or particular districts, 
but extend to aknost every corner of every district of the king- 
dom. ‘They are not limited to cne species of crop—(barley and 
potatoes, it is true, suffer most); but wheat, rye, oats, peas, 
beans, and even turnips, are more or less injured, by thent. 
Nor is it in particular years, or at certain seasons of the year, 
that the mischief occurs ; but every year, and at every season 
of the year, the farmer suffers from their ravages. These, it is 
true, are. by far the most extensivé in spring and in autumn ; 
but, through the whole of summer, and even chising winter, ex~ 
cept when the fields are bound up with frost, they are not idle, 
nor do they want resources for plunder. 1 have not turned my 
attention long enough to the subject, nor am I in possession of 
a sufficient number of facts, to enable me to calculate, with any 
thing approaching to accuracy, the extent of the loss which is 
annually occasioned by the ravages of the crow. ‘To do this, 
even in a very small district, would be a task almost impossible; 
but careful attention to the subject will show, that it far exceeds 
what is commonly apprehended ; and that even those who, at 
first sight, would be apt to rate it highest, would still fall far 
short of the truth. “4 
There are two ways in which we may attempt to estimate the 
extent of the plunder they commit. ist, By mentioning their 
numbers, and calculating the quantity of agricultural produce 
which they individually consume. 2dly, By confining our ob- 
servations to a particular field, and ascertaining, with as much 
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accuracy as possible, the damages sustained. The number of 
crows in this county may, we apprehend, be stated at 100,000. 
There are not less than one hundred rookeries in the district. 
To suppose that there are five lundred crows belonging to each 
rookery, would be a moderate calculation. This would give a 

roduct of fifty thousand ; and, if we estimate the young annual- 
y brought forth, together with such crows as are not connected 
with any rookery, at fifty thousand more, it would not probably 
be beyond the truth. Crows, it is well known, are voracious 
eaters ; and, supposing them to subsist only one third part of the 
a on the food of man, and only to consume to the value of one 

alfpenny per day, the amount of the whole quantity consumed 
will exceed 20,000/.—a sum so enormous, as will perhaps bring 
into discredit the whole of our calculation. But if we estimate 
it at one half, or one fourth of that sum, it will still appear an 
object of sufficient magnitude to engage the attention, not mere- 
ly of those who are the principal sufferers, bnt of every one who 
wishes well to his country. 

If the calculation is made according to the second plan pro- 
posed, I have no doubt that every one who takes the trouble to 
investigate, will soon be convinced, from his own knowledge 
and observation, that the loss and damage occasioned by crows 
in this, or perhaps in any other county of Scotland, will far ex- 
ceed the lowest of these sums. From my own experience, and 
from authentic information, I can vouch for the following facts. 

A few years ago, I had a small field sown with wheat about 
the beginning of November. The quantity sown was only three 
bushels; and it was no sooner put into the ground, than the 
crows fell upon it, and did considerable mischief before the grain 
was in braird. In December, however, notwithstanding these 
depredations, it had a pretty good appearance; and as I a 
prehended no further mischief, the crop was neglected till 
end of March ; when, going again to examine the field, nothing 
was to be seen but withered plants torn up by the roots. The 
quantity surviving being so inconsiderable, that I deemed it ex- 
pedient to sow it with another species of grain. ‘The loss on 
three fourths of an acre could not be estimated at less than 5i. 
Sterling. 

If the field had been of large extent, the loss perhaps would 
have been only partial, and on this account, would either have 
escaped detection, or as is often the case, been far underrated. 
I am informed by a gentleman who lives in the neighbourhood, 
that he had also a wheat crop upon an acre and a half of land, 
which had a very fine appearance in the beginning of winter, in 
like manner totally eradicated by the crows, A very intelligent 
farmer of my acquaintance, who is accustomed to make accurate 
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observations on his crops, in their different stages, estimates his 
loss, last year, on the wheat crop only, which consisted of seven 
or eight acres, at 2/. 10s. per acre. 

Of the extent of these depredations on fields of bear, barley, 
or oats, | have not been able to procure any accurate informa- 
tion. I have reason to believe, however, that these suffer in an 
equal, and sometimes even in a greater degree than the crops of 
wheat. In spring, much of the seed is picked up; they continue 
their depredations on light and thin soils, while it is in the 
blade. In autumn, they may be seen in great numbers, skim- 
ming along the surface of barley fields, each seizing and carry- 
ing off an entire head in her flight; the stacks sometimes are 
black with them, or the air darkened, when in vast bodies they 
go out to pillage, or return loaded with their booty. 

Of the pillage committed on potatoe crops, I can speak with 
more certainty. In reclaiming moss bogs, or. waste lands, I 
have had occasion frequently to cultivate potatoes with the 
spade. On my first experiments, I was astonished at the small 
number of stems where a sufficient number of sets had been 
.planted. ‘This [ at first ascribed to the quality of the soil, or to 
some neglect in cultivation. Lsoon, however, discovered that 
it was occasioned by the crows picking up the seed, which they 
do with their strong bills, from the time that the leaves first 
make their appearance, till the new potatoes are formed; which 
they then also continue to dig up, till they have arrived at nia- 
turity. The same thing 1 have frequently experienced in pota- 
toes cultivated by the plough, where the soil was so thin as only 
to admit of giving them a slight cover. This very season I was 
informed by my servants, when weeding the potatoes, that large 
portions of the field were run (dug) with the pigs.. I soon, 
however found that the crows, not the pigs, were the authors of 
the mischief. 

An intelligent farmer, whose lands are contiguons to my own, 
has furnished me with the following facts. He had, last season, 
a field of potatoes, consisting of three acres, cultivated with the 
plough. At the time of digging them up for storing, he ob- 
served that they had suffered much from the crows: And be- 
tore he began to dig, caused all the potatoes which the crows 
had greatly damaged and left upon the field, to be collected. 
These amounted to no less than jour Galloway bolls, or sixty- 
four Winchester bushels; and were rendered so completely use- 
less, as not to be even food for the hogs. As all these were par- 
tially consumed, and many besides carried off by the crows, the 
whole loss may be estimated at from 7 to 8 bolls, or 2% bolls . 
per acre. But supposing the loss per acre of the potatoe crop, 
im general through the district, to be only one half of what is 
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here pretty accurately ascertained; to what an immense sum 
would it amount? In passing through potatoe fields, towards 
the end of autumn, | have been astonished to behold every 
where, the vast quantities which lay upon the surface, all more 
or less injured, and many of them entirely useless. I have con- 
versed with many intelligent farmers on the subject, who, though 
they could not pretend to make an accurate calculation of their 
loss, yet all agreed that it was prodigious; and, which ought to 
be noticed, every one supposed that alinost the whole crows of 
the neighbourhood had been collected on his own field for the 
purpose of plunder; though, if he had taken the trouble to in- 
quire, he would have found that equal numbers were as busily 
employed, at the same time, in the fields of all his neighbours. 
From one extremity of the county to the other, I have myself 
had an opportunity of knowing, that, in point of numbers, there 
is no very perceptible difference. . 

To the turnip crop, where I should have suspected no mis- 
chief, they are sometimes very pernicious. ‘The farmer above 
mentioned informs me, that he has frequently had his turnips 

artially injured by them, and that one season particularly, when 
is turnips were on a light shallow soil, in large portions of the 
field every plant was eradicated. 

I could adduce many other facts and circumstances, no less 
striking, to evince to what an immense extent crows are destruc- 
tive of the different kinds of agricultural produce; but I fear I 
have already trespassed on the patience of your readers. My 
object in saying so much, is to excite general attention to the 
ldestand to form, if possible, a combination among farmers 
and proprietors, in every part of the kingdom, against their 
common enemy, as the only effectual means to remedy this 
great and annuaily increasing evil. This, I shall afterwards 
show, is a thing neither impossible, nor indeed very difficult, if 
the proper means are employed. 

Kirkcudbrightshire, Oct. 1812. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
A Traveller’s Notes on the State of Cultivation of the Country 


through which he passed, and the Comparative Earliness and 
Goodness of the Crops. — (Concluded trom p. $23.). . 


Houghton-le-dale to Holkham, 11. Sept. 1$11.—Houghton- 
hall, the seat of Lord Cholmondeley, is a noble mansion, and 
the park is ornamented with some very majestic trees, par- 
ticularly beeches and chesnuts. The trees in the parks of 
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noblemen are remarkably larger in South, than in North Bri- 
tain. The English elms at Hatfield-house, said to be about 
200 ‘years old, are very stately: But the oaks at Donning- 
ton park, said to be more than six hundred years old, are of 
surprizing thickness, and size of branches. These, however, 
grow slow when compared to some exotics. At Woodstock 
park, I have seen some Lombardy poplars, which the gardener 
assured me were only 40 years old, more than 100 feet high by 
estimation. This tree is often planted in the streets of villages 
in England; but in Scotland it seldom lives twenty years. The 
cedars of Lebanon, ever-green oaks, acacias, weeping willows, 
and Portugal laurels are also seen of great size in the parks in 
South Britain, but never arrive at any great bulk be-north the 
Tyne. A hundred feet may be thought an extravagant height 
for a tree ; but that is little, when compared to their height in 
warm climates. The late Professor Hope informed me, that 
a friend of his in the West Indies, at his desire, measured one 
of his cabbage trees, and reported to him that it was in height 
one hundred and eighty feet. 

In passing to Holkham, we saw several ill cultivated fields, 
foul stubble, &c. 

The fields were in general large, from 20 to 40 or 50 acres of 

light soil on chalk. Ina large moor they were paring off the 
turf for fuel, which in such a thin soil seems a total bar to its 
after improvement. We observed, in the orchards, plenty of 
fruit. ‘The ridges in the corn fields were frequently only sank 
two feet broad. There were many fields of turnip; but as the 
soil is very light, and the weather has been long dry, they did 
not in general look remarkably well. They put under cover 
most of their corn stacks here. We saw one or two farmers’ 
premises that had thrashing mills. 
. Holkham.—The soil here is naturally very: poor, being a 
mixture of sand, chalk, and flint stones, with apparently ittle 
mixture of argillaceous earth ;—the subsoil chalk or limestone 
every where. ‘The common weed that infests this soil is eye- 
bright, a native of moorish soils,- with a great deal of fumitory ; 
also shepherds-club is a native of this soil. 

Mr Coke was not at home; but his principal overseer, Mr 
Bulling, bestowed the most polite attention to us. I am not able 
to do justice by describing the farming implements of that Prince 
of farmers. ‘The variety of sward-cutters, hay-cutters, drilling 
machines, sowing machines, thrashing aia horse and 
hand-hoes, &c. was very great; perhaps greater than any com- 
mon farmer has use for. We examined the operation of thrash- 
ing barley, which goes through two different thrashing machines 
successively. The barley was very good, and well cleaned ; 
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but Mr Bulling told us that this year Mr Coke’s grain was not 
so good as usual. . 

We saw a Scotch cart sent Mr Coke from Scotland by his 
friend Mr Adam of Blair-Adam, to which they sometimes yoke 
three horses. Mr Coke commonly uses the wheel-plough. ‘The 
do not sow much oats here; the soil is best adapied for barley 
and turnips. Mr Coke cultivates about 2000 acres. He sows 
oilcake-dust with his wheat. He sows for pasture, Cocks-foot 
grass (dactylis glomerata) with Sain-foin. ‘The sain-foin is not 
suitable except for chalky soils; and the cocks-foot is as early, 
and rises faster, after being cut through the year, than any other 
grass. He sows also for pasture 10 lib. of white clover, along 
with a bushel and a half of cocks-foot grass. It seems to form 
an excellent sward. Mr Coke does not sow cocks-foot grass for 
hay. He thinks it makes too coarse hay. He alleges, how- 
ever, that ryegrass impoverishes the soil as much as oats. ‘The 
sheep that he principally keeps, are Southdowns, Merinos, and 
Ryelands. 

We saw a very good crop of turnips undrilled, but well clean- 
ed and thinned by the hand; perhaps hardly sufficiently thinned, 
if the turnips in this soil grow to the largest size. We also saw 
a good crop of ruta baga drilled, and well cultiveted; but Mr 
Coke, I understand, does not generally drill his turnips and ruta 
baga, so as to admit of their being horse-hoed. 

must say that I have this year seen on the declivities of the 
hills, in the neighbourhood of Wooller, in Northumberland, 
much better turnips than any'I have seen in Norfolk, or any o- 
ther more southern part of England. ‘They are there drill- 
ed and horse-hoed. 

Some of the farmers in this neighbourhood, possess from 12 
to 16 hundred acres of arable land. It is the practice for the 
servants to harrow on horseback, or to stand on the harrows. 
The practice of dibbling wheat is now given up by Mr Ccke. 

The farmers here feed a goed number of swine, which at 
this season are fed on the stubbles along with geese. ‘This seems 
to be an economical practice worthy of imitation. 

Mr Coke drills generally all his culmiferous crops. 

The eastern part of this county is said to contain the best cul- 
tivated arable grounds in England. ‘The county, as far as I 
saw, except m the west, where there is marshy land, seems ge- 
nerally enclosed with? quick-hedges, and to be a light, sandy, 
shallow loam. As the soil of the territory, through whieh I 
passed, seems to have a sufficient mixtare of calcareous carth 
naturally, I learn they do not often lime their lands; but clay 
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mar] has been found to have the most beneficial consequences in 
most of the Norfolk soils. 

As the Norfolk wheel-plough confessedly cannot be worked in 
a hard strong soil, it can never be in general use; and therefore 
no particular description of it can be interesting. It is drawn 
by two horses, and to me does not appear to possess, even for 
the Norfolk soil, any prominent advantages over the common 
Rotherham swing-plough, drawn by two horses, as improved 
by Small and others. 

It is to the farther improvement of the plough, that we are to 
aa perhaps for the greatest perfection of the agriculture of this 

sland. 

The soil of the territory of Norfolk is so free, and so void of 
large stones or inequalities, that the lightest and simplest plough 
might be used on it. The Chinese and Hindoos make use of 
so light and simple a plough, as to be drawn by one, and seldom 
more than two small buffaloes. Other ploughs, and stronger 
cattle, may be used by us for ploughing ov breaking up strong 
lands; but one should think, that fer a Norfolk soil, a light 
plough, with a single ox, might in general perform the most of 
the aration; which would be an immense saving of expense. 
It has indeed been objected to oxen that they are slow; but Sir 
John Call, in his communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
states that he had in India a couple of white oxen that drew his 
Hakery at the rate of six or seven miles within the hour, and 
travelled thirty or forty miles a-day. That eminent agriculturist, 
Marshall, says he has known two small Devonshire oxen, witha 
light plough, turn over an acre per day. If we cannot breed 
oxen of sufficient fleetness, we may think of other animals. But 
as long as horses are not used as food, oxen deserve a preference 
to them for ploughing. 

The medium arable land of Norfolk is below 16s. per acre. 
The poor’s rates about 5s. per pound, and the tythe, which is 
seldom exacted in kind, is about 4s. per pound. ‘The endurance 
of leases (which are common) is about twenty-one years. 

’ The most general succession of crops seems to be—A sum- 
mer fallow of three months only; Wheat; Barley; Turnips; 
Barley and Clover and Ryegrass; broken up the second year at 
midsummer. 

The principal error in this system is the barley after the 
wheat; as two white crops running are exceptionable in almost 
every possible case. 

In general, seeds for all crops are sown broadcast; which 
‘prevents turnips from being horse-hoed. ‘This is a very great 
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defect ; for turnips on a large scale, it appears to me, cannot be 
otherwise set off regularly, than by drilling. 

If turnips were well horse and hand-hoed, there surely could 
he no need of naked summer fallowing, so often as once in 
three years, as about Houghton and other places, according to 
ancient practice; and no need of it even once in six or seven 
years, if at all, on this soil. But then, standing stubbles should 

burnt asin China; or they must be instantly ploughed after 
cutting the crops, as in Flanders; or both done to prevent the 
weeds from ripening and propagating their seeds. Whether 
the drilling and hand-hoeing of corn crops in this view, as prac- 
tised by Mr Coke, would also be absolutely necessary, remains 
for inquiry. But it seems clear, that in most agricultural dis- 
tricts, a sufficient number of hands could not be got for such a 
purpose. 
ae for every sort of crop in Norfolk are generally plough- 

in. 

Barley and oats are mowed and put up as hay; and they 
dress the corn, by flinging the grain trom one end of their barns 
to the other, the heaviest and-best grain being of cgurse driven 
farthest. ‘They have few thrashing mills or wind-fans in Norfolk. 

In general, wheat is sown after a second year’s crop of clover 
and ryegrass pastured till midsummer, frequently after buck- 
wheat ploughed down for manure, or after summer fallow, or 
sometimes after peas or turnips. ‘The seed is generally steeped in 
salt brine, which they allege prevents the smut, though they do 
not steep their barley, which, one would think, if the hypothesis is 
true, equally requires.it- In some parts they make use of arse- 
nic to prevent the smut. To me, I confess, all such prepara- 
tions appear a waste of time and labour. 

Wheat is shorn with sickles. The stubbles are sometimes 
lefi near two feet high. ‘They are afterwards mown, or harrow- 
ed and raked for farm-yard manure. 

One grand desideratum in agriculture, in the early parts of 
this Island, is to raise two crops in the year. This is known to 
be the happy economy of the southern parts of China; and skil- 
ful and industrious gardeners follow the practice with success, 
even in this climate. In some places in England, they raise cole 
or turnip among the stubble, to be eaten off by cattle; but I 
am afraid this practice may encourage foulness from seeds of 
weeds: and the more correct way would be perhaps, as in 
China, to burn the stubble, and to plough the ground instantly 
on the crop is cut, and sow the cole or turnip on the ploughed 
and. 

But to return to Mr are gentleman, I understantl, by 
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drilling his wheat in rows nine inches from each other, and his: 
barley about seven inches, and hand-hoeing his crops twice in 
the season, proposes to abolish the ancient Roman method of 
cl-aring the ground of weeds by summer fallows. But I saw on 
his wheat stubble, in a field near Holkham Inn, a vast deal of 
thistles. How these are to be got quit of with their deep roots, 
without a naked summer fallow, I know not. I have indeed 
seen thistles got rid of by constant hoeing of them in summer, 
that is, they were four or five times hoed in a season; but such 
hoeing is impracticable where corn grows, and indeed is nearly 
so for any crop ona large scale. That same stubble near Holk- 
ham Inn was also so much overgrown with white clover, that I 
thought the field had been sown down with it, till I was told 
otherwise. The white clover was. therefore to be considered 
here as a weed, as well as the thistles. 

By the ancient practice of Norfolk, I learn, the custom was to 
have a naked fallow once every three years, which was no doubt 
taught us by the Romans, who fallowed, in many cases, every al- 
ternate year. ‘To the Britons, the introduction of fallows must’ 
have been considered at first as a vast improvement in agricul- 
ture. But as we learn less wasteful modes of keeping our’ 

rounds free of weeds, we no doubt should begin to consider 
naked fallows in the light of extraordinary remedies-only, for 
such as Norfolk soils. Before the discovery and culture of tur- 
nips and clover, I presume that the rotation in Norfolk would 
be fallow, wheat, (or rather rye), barley, fallow. The substitat- 
ing of the above two green crops has done a great deal to abo- 
lish the so frequent use of fallows ; and Mr Coke, no doubt by 
copying the practice of the Chinese, whose best lands are un- 
derstood to be cultivated to more advantage than-any other in 
the world, has introduced drilling and hand-hoeing all his corn 
crops, by which the advantage of saving nearly the half of ordi- 
nary seed, and saving faliow, has been to a great degree ob- 
tained. 

It seems impracticable to horse or cattle-hoe these corn 
fields from the closeness of the drills, unless a Chinese plough, 
and light buffalo, were introduced ; and, as has been observed, 
it is impossible in most districts to obtain hands to hoe all the 
crops of an extensive farmer. on 

I may suggest that, instead of drilling corn crops, which from 
their nature are not much benefited by such openings, as they 
spread little, a greater variety of green crops should be intro 
duced, (the Greeks had about a dozen of green crops), and that 
these should be uniformly drilled and horse-hoed; by which 
means, I apprehend, naked summer fallows could never be-re~ 
quisite, but as emjfaordinary remedics. 
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An Account of the Improvements carried on by the Right Honour- 
able Sir Joun Stncuain Bart., Founder, and First President 
of the Board of Agriculture, on his Estates in Scotland. From 
the General View of the County of Caithness, by Captain 
Joun Henperson. Appendix, page 33. 


{Though the following article may not be thought to corres- 
pond exactly with the title of this branch of the Magazine, 
yet the official rank of Sir John Sinclair, as President of 
the Board, and his indefatigable exertions in promoting 
the best interests of his country, must give to it a value 
which it is hoped may excuse this slight deviation from our 
plan, in compliance with the wishes of some intclligent cor- 
respondents. Those who know Sir John by his writings 
-only, may learn from this extract a good deal of his prac- 
tice also. Besides, it contains very valuable observations 
‘on subjects of political and rural econemy, of peculiar in- 
terest to the Highlands of Scotland. ‘The paper is dated 
10th May 1812; though some parts of it may have been 
given to the public before that time.] 


‘The reader of this Report will probably be desirous of know- 
ing some particulars, regarding the nature and extent of the 


improvements carried on by that individual, who originally 
pointed out to the British Parliament the advantages to be de- 
rived from the establishment of a Board of Agriculture, and by 
whose exertions every obstacle to the formation of that institu- 
tion, was successfully surmounted. With the view of gratifying 
any wish of that sort, the following account is drawn up. 

It is the more necessary that such information should be com- 
municated to the public, because, from the remoteness of the 
situation where these improvements have been carried on, (at 
the northern extremity of the Island), there are few who have 
it in their power to examine them in‘person; and without ocu- 
lar inspection, and indeed some previous knowledge of the an- 
cient state of the district, it is hardly possible to believe, that a 
person engaged in such a variety of other occupations, of a li- 
terary, a political, and even-a military nature, and who, from 
the situation he held, as President of the Board of Agriculture, 
was under the necessity of residing so much in, or near the me- 
tropolis, could have found leisure, successfully to carry on, under 
many disadvantages to be afterwards explained, any extensive 
plan of improvement, in so remote a part of the kingdom, 700 
miles distant from the capital. ‘i 
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Situation, and Extent of the Estate——The estate, the improve- 
ment of which it is proposed briefly to describe, is situated in 
five parishes in the county of Caithness, namely, Thurso, Hal- 
kirk, Reay, Wick, and Latheron. ‘The county is valued at 
$7,2561. Scots, and the property in question is estimated at 
78431. or nearly one-fourth of the total amount. Caithness is 
supposed to contain above $95,000 English acres: As a consi- 
derable part of this property is in the Highland districts, and 
consequently of great extent, it is calculated that the estate must 
comprehend more than one-fourth of the whole surface of the | 
county, or above 100,000 acres. 

Original State of the Property—Nothing could be more un- 
propitious to improvement than the state of this estate when it 
originally came into the possession of the present proprietor. 
With the exception of a few large farms, or what are called 
mains, (that is, lands annexed to mansion houses), it was in ge- 
neral occupied by a number of small farmers, to the amount of 
from 800 to 900 in all, who held their possessions in what was 
called rig and rennal, or intermixed with each other ; and be- 

ond the outer fence of this motley farm, there were nothing 
but undivided commons, in which the neighbouring proprietors 
had a conjunct interest. The rent was paid partly in money, 
but principally, according to the old feudal system, in various 
articles in kind, as grain, lamb, poultry, eggs, &c. 

In order to render the following account more distinct, it is 
proposed to arrange it under seven gencral heads; and to de- 
scribe, 1. The improvements carried on in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Thurso; 2. Those on the east side of 
the river Thurso ; 3. Those on the west side, and in the High- 
land district ; 4. Those carried on in the parish of Wick, and 
the lower past of the parish of Latheron ; 5. Those on the estate 
of Langwell; 6. To give a genera! view of the improvements al- 
ready accomplished ; and, 7. Those still in contemplation. 


1, Improvements in the immediate Neighbourhood of the Town 
of Thurso. 


Perhaps the principal circumstance favourable to the improve- 
ment of the estate was this, that at one of its extremities it sur- 
rounded the sea-port town of Thurso; and though it was, at the 
period when those improvements were begun, almost destitute 
of manufactures, or of foreign commerce, (some trade to Nor-» 
way alone excepted), yet still the existence of such a town was 


a circumstance from which considerable advantages were to be 
derived. 


- 
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It is proposed to begin our description of this part of. the 
estate, with the improvements carried on in the more immediate 
ees of this town. 

arm of Thurso-East.—The farm in the possession of the 
proprietor, is the first which he is naturally desirous of improv- 
ing. Some progress had been made in the cultivation and en- 
closure of some fields, when it came into Sir John Sinclair’s 
possession, to the extent of perhaps fifty acres ; but small farm- 
ers held possessions within 300 yards of the house, a public road 
transversed the principal fields, and an extensive common in its 
immediate neig iodine’ remained undivided. The whole, 
however, is now completely changed. With the consent of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, the public road is altered so as to suit 
the enclosures made ; every field is brought into a high state of 
fertility ; the common is divided, improved, and let to indus- 
trious tenants ; and the whole estate, as it may be called, for it 
contains about 500 Scots, or 600 English acres, is now as im- 
proved a tract of country as any in the north of Scotland. 


[The Reporter then notices the improvement of particular 
farms, and the erection of a mill and circular cottage.] 


Public Walk.—A public walk, intended for the accommoda- 
tion of the inhabitants of Thurso, is a striking object from the 
bridge. It is advantageously situated along the banks of the 
river, ornamented with shrubs and trees, which it is hoped will 
thrive under the shelter of the buildings erected in the new 
town; and there are few plates of public resort whence a finer 
stretch of fertile fields can be seen. The ground between the 
walk and the river is cultivated as a garden. 

Thurso Garden.—That the town of ‘Thurso, and the shipping 
frequenting the harbour and bay, might be supplied with so es- 
sential an article as vegetables, seven acres were enclosed, to be 
occupied as a garden, and let at a moderate rent, that the gar- 
dener might have no plea for charging exorbitant prices. 


‘ 


II. Improvements on the East Side of the River Thurso. 


Stainland.—In carrying on the improvement of an extensive 
estate, it is necessary, in the first place, to establish some large 
farms, with a view of inducing persons of a competent property, 
to direct their attention to agricultural pursuits, and to show a 
et example of improved husbandry to their neighbours. 

ith that view, Sir John Sinclair took into his own hands the 
farm of Stainland, originally possessed by eight small tenants ; 
and having brought it into a proper state of cultivation, and 
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erected substantial offices, he let it to Mr William Shireff, at 
a very moderate rent, to induce him to build a suitable dwelling 
house, (which he has done), and to complete the improvement 
of the farm, in which some progress has been made. 

On the size of Farms.—However desirable it may be, to esta~ 
blish some large farms, with a view of inducing persons possessed 
of competent property, to become farmers, and to show a good 
example to the neighbourhood, yet a mixture of small farms is 
not to be neglected in a thinly peopled country ; and it was im- 
possible to think of venturing to overturn the system adopted 
in an extensive tract of country, inhabited by several hundred 
souls, who are undoubtedly entitled to have their interests and 
situation attended to by their landlord. Sir John Sinclair, 
therefore, resolved to divide considerable tracts, situated on both 
sides of the river Thurso, into farms of about 20/. rent per an- 
num; but even this was on a greater scale of occupation than 
formerly, the farms having previously paid on an average, only 
at the rate of 5/. per annum: hence even that system was ob- 
jected to, as tending to depopulate the country. 

Plan for the Establishment of small Farms on a regular system. 
‘—In order that justice might be done to the new system, it was 
resolved to have regular plans drawn up of the different farms— 
to ascertain in what manner they could best be divided into dis- 
tinct possessions—to have the houses placed in such situations 
as were the most central and advantageous—to have comfortable 
and substantial houses and offices built, and to have them thatch- 
ed with clay and straw, instead of divots or thin turf, (which 
makes a great havoc of the surface, wastes a great deal of ground, 
is a very indifferent roof, and requires constant repairs)—to a- 
bolish services of every sort—to prohibit the carrying or selling 
of peat or turf to the town of Thurso, (which prevents those 
tenants, who follow that practice, from collecting manure for 
their farms)—to induce the tenants themselves to burn coal in- 
stead of peat, (which may be done to advantage, since the im- 

olitic tax on coal has been abolished ; they would thus be ena- 

led’to bend their whole attention to the improvement of their 
farms)—to abolish thirlage, or a restriction to particular mills— 
to provide better mills than at present, and to endeavour to 
rR the miller a separate profession, that he might have the 
whole charge and trouble of bringing the corn to the mill, and 
of carrying it to market—to tie down the tenants to a regular 
rotation of crops, until the advantages of an improved system 
of husbandry were perfectly understood—to assist them in pro- 
curing proper seeds, particularly clover, rye-grass, and turnips 
—and to establish some mode of selling them marl at an easy 
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rate, and of delivering lime at Thurso, at the lowest price at 
which it could be imported, so as to render the use of feal or 
turf perfectly unnecessary. 

It was also intended to print and circulate hints among them, 
in order to inculcate the principles upon which an improved 
system of husbandry can best be carried on, the only means by 
which the farmer car be placed in a comfortable situation. 

The farms on both sides of the river of Thurso extend to about 
2181 Scots, or 2617 English acres. The whole of this exten- 
sive tract is put in a train of improvement ; and the most intel- 
ligent of these small farmers already acknowledge that they have 
been greatly benefited, where they have rigorously attended to 
the plan laid down to them. 


III. Improvements on the West Side of the River Thurso. 


The Bleachfield and Farm attached to it.—A bleachfield was 
erected on the river Thurso, which has been let to Mr Paton, 
with a small farm attached to it, containing about fourteen acres, 
including moor and pasture. The arable part of the farm is 
cultivated with much attention and industry, insomuch, that the 
produce is calculated to be at the rate of ten bolls of bear, and 
twelve bolls of oats, per Scotch acre. 

Nursery and Planting Ground.—At the bottom of the farm of 
Skinnet, four acres are laid out for a Nursery, and seventy- 
two acres for Plantations. If this plan answers, which is as yet 
in its infancy, it must be productive of great advantages to all 
that neighbourhood, as well as ornamental to the country. 

Common in the Hill of Skinnet.—In the division of an exten- 
sive common, called the Hills of Skinnet and Leurary, about 
1706 Scotch, or 2134 English acres, were allotted to Sir John 
Sinclair, a considerable proportion of which was capable of cul- 
tivation ; and, fortunately, at the same time, the old arable lands 
adjoining were out of lease. ‘The plan therefore, which, it was 
thought fittest to adopt in such circumstances, was this :+-to let 
off the arable land, and part of the contiguous waste lands, in 
large farms of from 200 to 300 acres; and in order to aecom- 
modate the smail tenants, who had formerly occupied the farms 
thus enlarged, to divide the remainder of the common into 
small farms or lots, and to let them on the following terms. 


Plan of letting small Farms in the Hills of Skinnet and.Letrary. 


1, The farms in general to consist of about twenty-five acres 
each ; one acre for the house, garden, &c.; and the remaining 
twenty-four acres to be subdivided into fields of four acres each, 
calculated for a rotation of six years, 
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2. The lease to be for twenty-one years; the rent, for the 
first seven years, to be from one shilling to five shillings per acre 
(according to its value), with a gradual increase during the re- 
mainder of the lease. 

3. Each tenant is to get a sum in money at his entry, to as- 
sist in building houses, &c. on finding security to lay out the 
same properly, and to leave houses of that value at the issue of 
the lease; to be allowed also a certain additional sum, accerding 
to the value of the house when he removes. The houses, gar- 
dens, &c. to be placed as directed by the proprietor. 

4. The farm to be divided into six fields of four acres each. 
Twelve acres to be cultivaied in the first three years, and four 
acres every year afterwards, till the whole is brought in. After 
the first seven years, the tenant to be bound to have eight acres 
in corn, eight in pasture, four in green crops, and four in 
sown grass, either cut green, or made into hay: the rotation 
to be as follows ;—1. Fallow or green crops; 2. Grain with grass- 
seeds; 3. Grass, either made into hay, or cut green; 4. Pas- 
ture; 5. Pasture; and, 6. Oats;—and so on till the end of the 
lease. In case of removal, the incoming tenant to be allowed 
to sow grass-seeds on the field, which, under the above rota- 
tion, ought to be laid down with grass, 

5. The tenants to be allowed a sum in money at their entry 
for enclosing, on their finding security for executing the same, 
according to a regular plan, with an additional sum at the is- 
sue of the lease, according to the value of the enclosures. 

6. The tenants to keep no sheep without the express leave of 
the proprietor, as they are so destructive to hedging, planting, 
and similar improvements. ‘There are above fifty new farms 
planned out upon this common, in addition to the waste land 
attached to the old arable fields. Every exertion was made to 
bring this extensive tract as quickly as possible into cultivation ; 
and some progress was made in it even the first year. The 
great difficulty was to provide straw and hay for the new settlers, 
until they could raise those articles themselves, for the cattle and 
horses they required. To cultivate an extensive tract of waste 
land, without having some arable land in the neighbourhood, 
whence food can be procured for cattle, can hardly be attempt- 
ed with much prospect of success ; and it is the neglect of at- 
tending to this circumstance in the commencement, that has 
occasioned so many failures in the improvement of waste lands, 


IV. Improvements in the Parish of Wick, and the lower part of 
the Parish of Latheron, 


On the East Coast of Caithness, the improvements of this e- 
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state have likewise been carried on with considerable spirit and 
success, more especially on the lands of Keiss, Tannach, Thrum- 
ster, Ulbster, Easter Clyth, Wester Clyth, and Roster. 

Keiss.—This valuable estate contains about 2930 Scotch acres. 
There is an excellent house upon the estate; and it possesses 
many advantages, from its vicinity to the sea, though, for want 
of a harbour, the herring fishery cannot be carried on to the 
extent that might otherwise be practicable. 

Thrumster, Ulbster, and East Clyth.—Captain Brodie, who 
occupies these farms, has carried on their improvement with 
great spirit and suécess. He has drawn up a statement of the 
expense which his improvements have occasioned, amounting 
to 5091. 168. 6d; an uncommon instance of exertion in so re- 
mote a part of the kingdom. 


V. Improvements on the Estate of Langwell. 


This is perhaps the most extensive plan of improvement that 
has hitherto been attempted by any private individual. The 
tract in question contained above 27,000 English acres, of 
which about 500 acres were natural brushwood, about 250. acres 
were arable, and the remainder consisted of lands in-a state of 
nature, partly hilly, and partly peat bog. Along the vallies, a 
number of small farmers had formerly cultivated a little arable 
land, but depended principally, both for the payment of their 
rents and their subsistence, on rearing a small breed of black 
cattle, kept in the hills apd muirs. Nothing could be more mi- 
serable than the whole state of the district. It yielded but a 
trifling rent to the landlord, whilst at the same time the, tenants 
were unable, except in very favourable seasons, to procure the 
common necessaries of life. The scence has now greatly altered, 
and the following description of the improvements on that estate, 
in a letter dated the 21st April 1803, from the clergyman of the 
district t that time, the Rev. Mr Mackintosh, must be read 
with peculiar interest. 

“© This day I had a pleasant walk through some of the im- 
provements of Langwell, where many and various scenes occur- 
red to my view, the novelty of which could not fail to arrest the 
wandering eye, and to fill the mind with interesting-ideas, con- 
trasting aucient rusticity with modern refinement. 

“ All the banks at the Inver are either ploughed r trenched. 
Such as are tilled since last year are in excellent condition ; lit- 
tle labour and expense would now make them produce crops cor- 
responding to the most sanguine expectations. 

** The fen-husbandry is carrying on with alacrity and success ; 
a great deal is already done, and all more promising this year 
than the former. 


* 
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*¢ J extended my survey to the new colony at Johnston, which 
is not the least flourishing part-on this estate ; and in the course 
of a few years it will become one of the best places in the dis- 
trict. 

** T returned by the new park, which abounds with presages 
of future prosperity, and clearly demonstrates, that perseverance 
is the great quality of a good husbandman. The appearance of 
grass there, is far beyond my expectation, and promises amply 
to reward the pains bestowed upon it. 

*¢ The improvements at Achastle, are arduous, extensive, and 
very flattering ;—arduous, from the immense rocks which it is 
often necessary to remove ;—extensive, as the old lands bear no 
proportion to the new, and the new are extending daily ;—and 

flattering, because in a great measure under promising crops al- 

ready ; and I am persuaded that in a few years, the lower parts 
of the new grounds will prove far superior to the old arable land, 
though it was reckoned very fertile. 

«¢ “As to the woods, both natural and planted, they are all in 
a flourishing state. The natural and artificial beauties of Lang- 
well are well known, and at this season of the year are charm- 
ing beyond description. ” 

To improve rich and fertile districts, with a favourable soil 
and climate, and in the neighbourhood of good markets, is at- 
tended with little difficulty ; but to bring hilly districts, in a re- 
mote part of the kingdom, to a state of profitable production, 
is a very different attempt. A variety of obstacles must, in that 
case, be surmounted, arising from soil, climate, distance from 
market, bad roads, and a number of other discouragements, 
which nothing but zeal and industry can possibly enable a pro- 
prietor to overcome. 

Of all the means of bringing a mountainous district to a profit- 
able state, none is so peculiarly well calculated for that purpose, 
as the rearing a valuable breed of sheep: a small proportion a- 
lone of such a description of country, can be fit for grain ; and, 
in regard to cattle, for every pound of beef that can be produc- 
ed in a hilly district, three pounds of mutton can be obtained, 
and there is the wool into the bargain: besides, wool is an arti- 
cle easily transported, of essential use, for which there is in ge- 
neral a regular demand, and which is capable of great improve- 
ment. Sheep also, generally sell with less variation of price than 
cattle, and are easily driven to market. It was therefore resolv- 
ed, to improve this extensive property, by converting it from 
cattle, into sheep-farms. 

The great difficulty in carrying on the improvements of this 
estate, arose from the circumstance of its being occupied by a- 
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bove eighty small tenants, who did not pay in all above 2507. per 
annum. Nothing could be more absurd than to suffer such an 
extensive and valuable district, to be employed almost in no- 
thing but in breeding an inconsiderable number of eattle, and 
feeding some red deer that wandered about the upper parts of 
the estate. Humanity, however, required, that above 500 in- 
dividuals, who inhabited the estate, should not be driven from 
their ancient possessions, without having some other means of 
subsistence pointed out to them: hence it was necessary to pro- 
ceed with caution, in extending the system of sheep farming, and 
to form some plan of provision for the people. 

The following measure was at last adopted for that purpose,— 
that of giving Stein two Scotch aeres of arabie land, or at least 
fit to be rendered arable, with a house and garden, to each of 
those little farmers, under the name of ** Cottage Farms,” the 
proprietor becoming bound, for the first year or two, to employ 
them for 100, 200, or 300 days in the year, as the cottager 
chose, paying for his labour so much graia and so much money, 
in proportion to the number of days agreed upon. ‘Thus the 
cottager, in a manner, received rent from the landlord, instead 
of paying any. No plan eould succeed better as a means of in- 
troducing industry into a district. It required not only the la- 
bour of these cottagers to carry on a variety of improvements 
éssential in an extensive tract of country formerly almost ina 
state of nature, but it was necessary to employ a number of ex- 
perienced labourers from other places to assist them, whose ex- 
ample was of much use. * 

It was soon found that the plan was admirably suited to the 
temper and spirit of the Highlander, who was not fond of con- 
stant labour, but had no objection to work for a certain number 
of days, provided he had the remainder of his time free and un- 
controlled. By adopting this plan, every possible means were 
taken, neither to diminish the number nor to crush the spirit 
of a brave and hardy race of men, whose services in war might 
be so eminently useful ;- whilst at the same time a habit of in- 
dustry was introduced, far beyond the expectations of those who 
were best acquainted with that property in its former state, when 
hardly a dea Jabourer could be procured in it. Measures were 
also taken to furnish the women with employment: a number of 
spinning-wheels were distributed among them, made by wheei- 
wrights who were set up for that purpose. The whole was cer- 
tainly an operose and complicated system ; but as it has answer- 
ed beyond expectation, it is impossible not to recommend the a- 
doption of a similar plan to the attention of those who may be 
desirous of improvirg a Highland estate, without depopulating 
their country. 
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‘The advantages which have resulted from these i improvements 
ina pecuniary point of view, are very great; the estate in ques- 
tion having, in the space of a few years, increased in value trom 
under 300/. to above 1600/. per annum, or more than five rents. 


VI. General View of the Improvements already accomplished. 


The great object of ail the measures above detailed, was, to 
lay a foundation for the future improvement of the estate, it be- 
ing impossible to do more at once, considering i its extent, and its 
disadvantages in regard to climate, eee &e. The following 
statement will point out the amount, 1. Of the old arable land, 
where the farms have been samaeal or regularly divided into 
distinct possessions; and, 2. Of new lands improved and brought 
into a state of cultivation. 


1. Arable Land, enclosed, or otherwise improved. 
: English Acres. 
1. Arable land on the east side of the river —s - 2719 
2. Ditto on the west side of the river, - 1742 
3. Ditto in the lands of Harpsdale, Leurary, Assary, 1150 
Brawlbin, and the Strathmore, - 
4. Ditto in the parish of Wick, and lower part of the 1450 
parish of Latheron, - = - - = - 
5. Ditto on the estate of Langwell, - * - 150 


Tod, 2 bia! 2 ein gE 


2. Waste Lands improved. 
English Acres. 
1. Waste lands on the east side of the river Shien, - 1582 
2. Ditto on the west side - - - 1786 
3. Ditto in the lands of Lleapedale, Leurary, Anuey, 150 

Brawlbin, and the Strathmore, - 

4, Ditto in the parish of Wick, and lower part of the 
210 

parish of Latheron, - “ - 
5. Ditto on the estate of Langwell, i 
Total, - - - - - 4078 
Add the old orthle lend, - . - - 7211 


estate, by himself, and by the encourage- 


Total land improved on Sir John Sinclair’s 
11,289 
ment given to his tenants, - = 


The improvement of the soil, however, was not the sole ob- 
ject to be kept in view. A variety of other particulars, and 
more especially the following, merited attention. 
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1. Farm Houses.—The necessity of having good farm houses 
and offices, both for the accommodation of the farmer, and as 
an ornament to the country, need not be dwelt upon. There 
is hardly an estate’ in the northern parts of Scotland, where 
there are so many good houses and offices, as on the one in 

uestion ; indeed, in some cases, they are rather better than the 
size or value of the farms would require. 

2. Roads.—Without the accommodation of roads, no district. 
can be improved ; and it is one of the principal disadvantages 
attending the county of Caithness, that its soil in general con- 
sists either of clay or peat, and that the materials are rather of 
a softish quality, which renders it extremely expensive, both to’ 
make the roads, and to keep them in repair. e@ greatest ex- 
ertion, perhaps ever made in Scotland, in road-making, was 
when abot 1270 men were assembled by Sir John Sinclair in 
one day, to make a road along the side of a hill called The 
Bennichiel. Such are the difficulties, however, attending the 
making of roads in Caithness, that had it not been for the encou- 
ragement given by Government, it is not probable that much 
would have been effected, in that line ef improvement, in our 
time. As without Inns also, roads would not be complete ; for 
the benefit of travellers, one was erected on the estate of Lang- 
well, called Berriedale Inn. Though the situation of the Inn 
itself is beautiful, yet as the country round is bleak and un- 
hospitable, it increases the pleasure of the stranger, to find him- 
self so comfortably accommodated. 

3. Plantations.—It is a4 most unfortunate circumstance, for 
this part of the kingdom, that it is so extremely ill calculated 
for planting. ‘The county of Caithness, being a promontory 
at the extremity of the Island, two-thirds of it is surrounded 
by the sea, the spray from which, in addition to the violence of 
the winds, is extremely injurious to the growth of trees. The 
soil of a great part of the district also, lyes.on a flat rock, which 
prevents the roots of the trées from penetrating to a proper 
depth ; hence, even when they do survive, they are extremely 
stunted in their growth. The establishment of a nursery at 
- Skinnet has been already taken notice of. Some attempts at 
raising trees have been made on the farm of Thurso East. At 
Brawll, in the interior of the county, they have answered, where 
they were carefully attended to. ‘That part of the county, how- 
ever, that joins to Sutherland, on the Eastern Coast, is the best 
adapted for plantations. Instead of being a flat, it is of a hilly 
nature, and there is every reason to hope that trees will grow to 
considerable perfection, both along the banks of the rivers, 
and the sides of the hills. ‘The number of trees planted on this 


’ 
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part of the estate, in the years 1806, 1807 and 1808, were as 
follows, viz. 


Scotch Firs, = 319,000 
Larch, - 

Ash, - - 

Mountain Ash, 

Elm, - 

Sycamore, 


$41,600 


Considerable plantations were also made, both before, and 
since the years above mentioned. 

4. Mines.—It is generally admitted, that mines constitute the 
natural wealth of a hilly district ; and there is no reason to su 
pose, that the higher parts of Caithness are an exception to the 
general rule. A vein of lead, with a mixture of mundick, was 
discovered near Skinnet, on the property of Sir John Sinclair, 
and miners from Derbyshire came north to work it ; but after 
they had made some progress, they were unfortunately called 
away. So promising a vein, however, ought not to be lost sight 
of. Mines, it is supposed, are likewise to be found on the éstate 
of Langwell. 


5. The Fisheries.—There is, meee! no district in Europe, 


better calculated for carrying on the fisheries, either in point of 
profit, variety, or extent, than Caithness. No less a number 
than 45 different sorts of fish are caught, either in the fresh wa- 
ters belonging to the county, or in the seas by which it is sur- 
rounded. ‘The greater part of the cod, brought to the London 
market, are caught at present at no great distance from the 
town of Thurso; and the fishing smacks employed to catch them, 
rendezvous at Scrabster Road, in its immediate neighbourhood. 
But no branch of the fishery is so important as that of herring, 
whether they are to be cured for domestic and European con- 
sumption, as the Dutch herrings are, or to be sent to our West 
India’ colonies. 

Aware of the importance of the fisheries, to the prosperity of 
. Caithness, Sir John Sinclair made every exertion in his power, 

as early as circumstances would admit of it, to promote their 
success. In the year 1787, he prevailed on the Messrs Fall, of 
Dunbar, to re-establish the cod fishery, which had been neglect- 
ed for many years. He furnished capital to John Sutherland 
of Wester, and Mr John Anderson of Wick, which enabled 
them to commence a herring fishery on thie east coast of the 
county, which has since become very productive; having yielded, 
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in one year, above 60,000 barrels of herrings, and which may 
be carried on to almost any extent. 

6. Harbours.—It is not to be questioned, that a commercial 
eountry cannot prosper without harbours: they are indispensa- 
ble also for the success of the fisheries, and they are of great im- 
portance likewise in an agricultural point of view, for the import- 
ation of lime, and the exportation of the productions of the soil. 
There are few places where harbours are naturally so perfect, as 
not to require the improvements of art; and, where the assist- 
ance of art is necessary, it generally occasions a very consider- 
able expense. As harbours were too costly operations to be car- 
ried through at the sole expense of a district only commencing 
its career of improvement, every exertion was made by Sir John 
Sinclair, to procure public aid for accomplishing such important 
objects. With aid thus procured, one harbour, that of Wick, 
or Pulteney town, has been completed, at an expense of about 
¥2,000/., greatly to the advantage of all that neighbourhood; and 
an Act has been obtained, for constructing a harbour at Thurso, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be carried into effect at no great 
distance of time. 

7. Commerce.—It is surely unnecessary to state, how essential 
commerce is, for the prosperity and improvement of any countrys 
were it only for the purpose of providing a market for the surplus 
productions of agriculture. Had the farmer only to supply his 
own family with food, his operations would soon become lan- 
guid; but when he can dispose of any surplus, either to be con+ 
sumed at home, or exported abroad, and in exchange can ob- 
tain the various articles for which he may have occasion, his in- 
dustry necessarily increases, his energy and activity double, he 
accumulates wealth or capital, and is thus enabled to extend 
his sphere of cultivation—to improve his stock—the grain and 
other articles he sows—the instruments of husbandry he uses, 
&e. &c. Thus the intercourse and commerce that take place be+ 
tween the farmer, and those who follow other occupations, tend 
to their mutual comfort and prosperity. Hence it is 2 most un- 
fortunate circumstance for any district, if it does not enjoy the 
advantages of domestic, and even of foreign commerce. 

’ Hitherto the commerce of the county of Caithness has been 
extremely insignificant: it principally consisted in exporting,— 
not manufactured articles,—but the raw productions of the soil, 
as grain and cattle, together with some fish; and in importing 
timber, groceries, woollens, &c. It is now in contempiation, 
however, not only to carry on a trade with the Baltic, but also 
a direct commerce with the West Indies. Inquiries have been 
made for this purpose in several of the West India islands ; and 
YOL, XII. No. 52. Ll 
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there is reason to hope, that an advantageous intercourse will be 
carried on, as soon as the harbors of the county, in particular 
that of Thurso, are completed. 
8. Manufactures.—It is a great disadvantage to the county, 
that no extensive manufacture has hitherto been established im 
Caithness, as it would have greatly tended tc promote its agri- 
cultural interests; Some attempts, however, on a small scale, 
have been made, and not without success ; particularly by the e- 
rection of atannery at the town of Thurso; the Bleachfield, situ- 
ated on the river Thurso, near Thurdistoft, has beén already 
taken notice of ; and a woollen manufacture has been established 
near the village of Halkirk. It is probable, however, on the 
whole, that some branch of the linen manufacture would stand 
the best chance of succeeding in Caithness; and with that view 
a lint-mill, and bleachfield, were erected. From the specimens 
of linen manufactured in Caithness, it evidently appeared, that 
there was nothing in the soil or climate of the county, to pre- 
vent flax from being raised, and linen manufactured and bleach- 
ed there, equal to any in Scotland. 
9. Villages —The advantages of having villages scattered over 
a country, are too well known to require any particular elucida- 
tion. When properly situated, they often lay the foundation of 
large towns and cities; but even in their humbler state, they are 
of infinite service, by collecting a number of useful mechanics 
and tradesmen together, by furnishing hands, either to carry 
on such manufactures as are the most essential in every district, 
or to assist the adjoining farmers in their agricultural operations, 
and by acting as a common centre, where fairs and markets may 
be held, or little shops set up, or schools established for the 
education of the children in the neighbourhood. It is extreme- 
ly desirable therefore, that a number of villages should be found- 
ed on different parts of an extensive property. Two have already 
been, set on foot on this estate, and have made some progress. 
The first village is on the sea coast, at a place Lonntethons 
by the name of Sarclett, but now changed to Brodie’s-town, in 
compliment to its public spirited founder, (David Brodie, Esq. 
of Hopeville,) who undertook to build, and to finish, in the 
most substantial manner, thirty-one houses, in three years, up- 
on receiving twenty guineas for each house, for which he agreed 
to pay 5 per cent. for the first seven years, and 74 per cent. 
during the remainder of his lease. Mr Brodie undertook these, 
and the other improvements on the farms he occupies, (the ex- 
of which has.already been detailed), from an anxious wish, 
that whilst such great things were going forward in the ncigh- 
bourhood of Thurso, those parts of the estate, situated on the 
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eastern coast of the county, should not be neglected.—Tt is « 
peculiar advantage, therefore, attending the rousing of a spirit 
of improvement, that when once it fairly takes root, it runs with 
rapidity from one part of an extensive property to another. Stc- 
cessful exertions im one part, excite a corresponding zeal in an~ 
other; and if the measures thus undertaken, are planned with 
judgment, carried on with skill, and persevered in for any length 
of time, a progress is made, ees the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who have engaged in such undertakings. 

The establishment of inland villages ought also to be encoure 
aged, for the reasons already detailed. ‘To promote so useful a 
system, the village of Halkirk has been commenced. It is situa= 
ted on the banks of the river Thurso, about six miles front the 
sea, and has the advantages of a church, a bridge over the river, 
and that several roads meet there. A woollen manufacture has 
also been ereeted in its immediate neighbourhood, it being the 
best situation for that branch of business in Caithness. 

10. New Town of Thurso.—It must in general be admitted, 
that no district can reach any great degree of prosperity, with- 
out having a considerable town erected in it; and that countries 
ate dauaiiy powerful and prosperous, in proportion to the size 
of the cities which are found in them. Wherever a number of 
inhabitants are collected together, they furnish a market for the 
agricultural productions of the neighbourhood, which of course 
increase with the demand. A large town, also, necessarily im- 
plies persons with sufficient capital to promote internal industry, 
and to carry on foreign commerce :—it also implies establish. 
ments for the education of youth, churches for religious instrue- 
tion, hospitals for the benefit of the sick, institutions for pro- 
moting various branches of art and science; and other marks of 
prosperity, civilization and improvement. On these grounds, 
the increase of old, or the establishment of new towns or cities, 
has justly been considered, as one of the most striking marks 
of the flourishing state of a nation. 

Impressed with these ideas, Sir John Sinclair was happy to 
find a town in his own neighbourhood, (Thurso), admirably 
situated for every species of improvement. ‘There was an old 
town, which contained about 1600 inhabitants; but the houses 
were very irregularly built, and in many places crowded on each 
other. e was thence induced, to resolve on building a New 
‘Town on different principles, and where regularity was strictly 
is fanning & pha rpose, the i 

n forming a plan for that pu , the reader wi ceive, 
that the New Town of Thurso, will only contain about 300 
hreuses ; but when a town men situated, is onee 

2 
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fairly set s-going, it is impossible to say to what a height of 

rosperity it may ultimately be carried. Indeed no town can be 

tter situated. It is built on the banks of a considerable river, 
where it enters a beautiful bay, at the entrance of the Pentland 
Frith, and opposite to the Orkney Islands. The soil on which 
it is placed is dry; and the new town proposed to be erected is 
situated on a gentle slope facing the south. The harbour, in 
spring tides, will at present receive vessels of about 100 tons, 
and when the proposed improvements in it take place, ships of a 
much larger size may enter. ‘The harbour, it is true, must al- 
ways be atide one; but fortunately it has, within two miles of it, 
that celebrated anchorage ground called Scrabster Roads, which 
is equal to any of its extent, for security and convenience. No 
town can be better situated for manufactures, or commerce, be- 
ing within a few hours sail of the German and Atlantic Oceans, 
The town is likewise admirably situated for the Fisheries,—that 
important source of northern wealth ; and at present the Ashing 
smacks, which supply the London market with cod, being driven 
from the Dense bik, rendezvous in its neighbourhood. In- 
deed such is the variety of fish in that part of the kingdom, that 
twenty-four different sorts have been put upon the same table, 
in the course of one day, without an extraordinary exertion. 
"Fhurso has also the advantage of excellent sands, where @ 


bathing machine may be erected. An Academy is now in con- 


templation, where all the principal branches of education will be 
taught by proper masters: A Boarding-school for girls has 
been established, which has been conducted much to the satis- 
faction of the town and neighbourhood; and as Thurso will 
thus rival, in the important article of education, any town of its 
extent in Scotland, that, joined to the cheapness of provisions, 
and other conveniences, must be a great inducement to per- 
sons of moderate incomes, to settle there. 

In forming the plan of a New Town, it was judged extremely 
necessary to have it laid out, not only in the best manner that. 
experience could suggest, but also to have the various public 
buildings necessary to be erected, planned on the best princi- 
ples, and the most approved construction. The private houses 
are all to be built according to a specific plan, laid down for that 
purpose, and from which no individual, who takes the ground, is 

rmitted to deviate. Several private houses have been already 

ilt in different parts of the town, so as to mark out the in- 
tended streets. As the Public Walk is already made, the bridge 
built, and as every spot fit for the plough within sight of either, 
is enclosed and cultivated, the prospect from the public walk, om 
the bridge, is uncommonly beautiful. 
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VII. Additional Improvements still in contemplation. 


The improvements above described may be considered as in. 
a manner accomplished ; lands to the extent of above 11,000 
English acres, have been all put in a train of improved cultiva- 
tion;—a number of substantial farm houses and offices have 
been built;—roads carried on ;—bridges erected ;—plautations 
formed ;—miners employed in digging. for ore ;—successiul 
fisheries set on foot ;—a most useiul harbour constructed ;—~ 
some branches of manufacture established ;—villages commenc- 
ed ;—and the foundation of a new towi laid, which has already 
made considerable progress. Much, however, of the plan origi~ 
nally formed, remains to be effected, the execution of which, the 
difficulties of the times have hitherto retarded. 

The first object which it would be desirable to accomplish, is, 
the harbour of Thurso. An act has been obtained for that pur- 
pose, and some public aid may be expected from the balances 
arising from the forfeited estates in Scotland; but it is hardly 
possible, at present, to raise a fund, fully adequate to that under- 
taxing. Until that harbour is made, the plans in contempla- 
tion, for the extension of the commerce of Thurso, cainot be 
attempted. , 

It is proposed to erect a number of public buildings at Thur- 


$0, as soon as the prosperity of the town will admit of it: among 
these are, 1. a new church ;—2. an hospital, on a construction 
peculiarly well calculated for preventing the spreading of infeo~ 
tious disotders ;—3. an academy ;—and, 4. a public wash-house 
and laundry. 


Conclusion.—Such is the general nature of the improvements, 
as originally planned out, and which, to a considerable extent,; 
have oo executed, on this extensive property. Numerous. are, 
the disadvantages under which it was attempted. It was necés- 
sary to bring many thousand acres, from almost a state of na- 
ture, into a progressive state of improvement ;—to arrange & 
plan for that purpose on judicious principles ;—to provide ade-| 
quate funds for accomplishing it ;—to rouse, among the inhabi-. 
tants of the district, the spirit necessary for so. great an under-, 
taking ;—to procure, from other districts, the hands required; 
for various branches of the proposed system of improvement ;— 
to make a total alteration in the situation, the habits and the 
prejudices of the former otcupiers ;--to surmount the obstacles; 
arising from a want of roads and harbours ;—to contend with a 
most unfavourable climate ;—to make up for a deficiency of 
markets ;—and to carry on such an undertaking, in the ntidat 
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of a foreign war, which diminished the number of labourers, 
checked circulation, more especially in the distant parts of the 
kingdom, and added to burdens which had already been se- 
verely felt: All these unfavourable circumstances united, have 
rendered it impossible, in many cases, to do more than to lay 
the foundation of improvement. In fact, the measures above 
detailed, relate to such a variety of particulars, that they resem- 
ble more a system, calculated for the establishment of a new co- 
lony, or the improvement of a great province, than ofa private 
estate. It was unfortunately impossible, properly to attend to 
the execution of such a plan, and at the same time to fulfil the 
duties incumbent on the President of the National Board of A- 
griculture. ‘To assist that Board, however, in carrying on the 
general improvement of the country, was such an object, that 
every idea of private interest necessarily gave way, to promote 
so essential a public benefit. ; 
Hondon, 10th May, 1812. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Plucking of Potatoe Apples. 
Sir, 

T sent formerly to your Magazine an account of an expert 
mient of pulling ‘off potatoe apples, which was inserted in Ap- 
pendix to No. XLVIFL. nh net = myself to repeat the experi- 
ment this season, which I accordingly did. 

I have now to inform you that the result has proved just the 
reverse of that of last season ; the difference in favour of letting 
them alone being nearly the same as what it then was'in favour 
of taking off the apples. 

Indeed, a difference in result of only a few pounds upon an ex; 
perimenting space of the extent of ,},th part of an acre, though 
when enlarged to the ne oot of an acre it seems considera- 
ble; is-in fact so small upon the actual space, that it may have 
resulted from differences in the soil, dung, or plants, so minute. 
as not to have been cognizable by the mstitater of the experi- 
ment. 

Though I cannot boast of having made any profitable disco- 
very+~or perchance may incur ridicule for my unprofitable oceu- 
pation—TI yet thought it fair to state the matter of fact. 

; Tremain, Sir, your, &c, 


Cuas, Fixpiates, 


Newlands, 27th Oct. 1812, _ 
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Arr.I. General View of the Agriculture, State of Property, 
and Improvements, in the County of Dumfries. Drawn up 
under the direction of the Board of Agriculture, and at the 
request of the Landholders of the County, by Dr Sineerr. 
Edinburgh, Ballantyne & Co, London, Longman & Co. 
pp. 696, 1812, 


In an Agricultural View of the counties of Scotland, that. of 
Dumfries will be observed to hold an intermediate rank, It is 
in this respect inferior to the Lothians, Berwickshire, and Rox- 
burghshire ; much upon a level with the contiguous counties on 
the west and southwest ; and certainly superior to several of the 
northern counties, Like other districts in a similar state, it ex- 
hibits every variety of management, from the most approved 
and correct, to the most slovenly and barbarous, But it is evi- 
dently approaching towards the condition of the best cultivated 
counties ; and a spirit of enterprise in the improved cultivatién® 
of the soil, supported and directed by capital and intelligence, 
is found to prevail very generally among the proprietors, and,- 
though in a much less degree, among the farmers also of this 
county, 

This distinction ‘is almost reversed in those counties which 
have been fitst mentioned. In these the greatest improvements 
of late rane have been executed by the capital chiefly, and al- 
most always under the direction and responsibility of the far-- 
mer, though in both cases encouraged by the liberal conduct of 
the proprietor. Where such encouragement has been with- 
held, no permanent improvements ought to be ex 
a farmer in any county. On several accounts this appears a° 
better method than the employment of large capitals in im-- 
provement by proprictors themselves, though it is often difficult: 
to find farmers able and willing to venture wpon so arduous an 
undertaking, When a few such men are encouraged to settle 
in a distant county, proprietors have new duties to discharge ¢ 
—to look forward to the eventual benefits which themselves and> 
the district may derive from their exertions, rather than to im- 
mediate advance of income ;—and in particular to support them 
vader the difficulties and discouragements which ignorance or 
wuisrepresentation never fas to oppose to their success—The 
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improvements of large proprictors are generally more expensive 
in proportion to their real utility, than those of an intelligent 
farmer ; and, what is of still more importance, they do not ope- 
rate as an example to the farmers around them, and far less do 
they excite a spirit of emulation. But the liberal and intelli- 
gent landholders of this county have had recourse to both mea- 
sures ; they have themselves engaged extensively in agricultural 
improvements; and at the same time a few of them have given 
suitable encouragement to farmers from more improved dis- 
tricts, and to the more intelligent and enterprizing of their.own 
county. In the progress of improvenrent—as skill and capital 
are more generally diffused among their farmers, proprietors, 
it is presumed, will find it in every respect preferable to commit 
to professional men the cultivation of their estates, beyond what 
may be required for their own accommodation or amusement. 

n soil and surface the county of Dumfries seems to bear 
touch resemblance to that of Roxburgh, and it is probable the 
system that has been found so advantageous in the latter coun- 
ty may, be well suited to the former., Neither the dry soils, in- 
deed, nor the hills of Dumfries-shire are exactly similar to those 
of Roxburgh ; the climate is also a little, and but a little, more 
humid ; and there is a more considerable difference in respect. 
to markets for butcher-meat. But, after allowing these,consi- 
derations their full weight, itis highly.important to the proprie- 
tors and farmers.of this county to. examine with minute atten- 
tion the sheep, husbandry of the Cheviot hills, assisted by the’ 
turnip culture of the lower grounds contiguous to them,—and the 
combined and reciprocal advantages of the Leicester sheep and 
arable husbandry eu the banks of the Tweed and Tiviot, of 
which the farmers of Northumberland and Roxburgh have had 
the. experience for nearly half a, century, aud which. have been 
tried in a few instances, and with success, in this county. 

The predilection of the farmers of this and other western 
counties fox a potatee crop is not to be treated with levity. In 
a, year of dearth.and scarcity, potatoes are the most. valuable of 
all proba, but ina thinly peopled district, in ordinary years, 
they cannot be cultivated to a large extent with advantage to the 
farmer as a rent-paying crop ; and, if there was no other objec- 
tion to them, they are therefore unfit as a rotation crop under 
improved management. But there are objections arising from 
their time of planting, and subsequent management, not to men- 
tion their generally admitted tendency to exhaust the soil, which 
have reduced their cultivation, on all the best mariaged lands in 
England and Scotland, to the quantity required for the home 
consumpt of the farm, and the demands of the immediate 
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neighbourhood, It is true that a good crop of wheat some- 
times succeeds a potatoe crop, and that turnips often pay even 
less than potatoes: But if the condition of the land, and the 
value of the grain crops anc grass through a regular rotation 
are compared, there is no doubt of the superior value of a well 
managed turnip crop, consumed, in part at least, by sheep upon 
the ground. Nor is there any thing in the climate of the county 
of Dumfries which prohibits this practice upon their dry light 
soils. 

This Report conveys much useful information, the fruit of 
Dr Singer’s residence in the county for many years, and of his: 
extensive, and yet miiute, researches, carried down almost to the 
very day of publication. ‘There is abundant proof in it and the 
Appendix, that he has spared no labour, nor time, nor expense, 
to render his work highly valuable to the county, and to the 
public at large. ‘The result is most honourable to himself, and 
such as might have bedn expected from a gentleman who unites 
to a knowledge of the best practices of husbandry, a consider- 
able proficiency in the relative sciences, with which the plan of 
the Board requires every reporter to be acquainted. The plan 
and limits of our work, however, must confine our account 
chiefly to that part of the Report which treats of practical agri- 
culture. 

* The county of Dumfries is pleasantly s'tuated on the north side 
* of the Solway Firth. ,It is bounded on the north by the counties ° 
‘of Lanark, Peebles, and Selkirk; on the east by the county of 
* Roxburgh, and part of that of Cumberland in England; on the 
* south by the waters of the Solway; and on the west by the stewar- 
* try of Kirkcudbright and county of Ayr.’ p. 1. 

t contains about 1006 sqnare miles, being 512,360 acres 
Scots, or 644,385 acres English. The population, by the re- 
turns of 1811, was 62,783, exclusive of the domestic force, in 
number near 2000. ‘The county is divided into three districts, 
Nithsdale, Annandale, and Eskdale; but, in an agricultural 
view, it consists of the maritime district; the midlands; and 
the mountains. If the surface of the county was divided into 
twelve parts, there would be in round numbers, of maritime 
lands one part, of midlands four; and of mountainous lands 
seven parts.—The winds that prevail in summer and harvest, 
are from the west and south; and in winter and spring, from 
the east and north.—The true character of the climate is, that it 
is variable and uncertain, though not unpropitious in general 
either to plants or animals.—'Lhe soils, in the order in which 
they are thought to predominate, are gravel or sand, moor-soil, - 
loams, alluvial earth, peat-moss, clay and sleech,— W«rkable coal 
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not having been found in the county, except towards either 
extremity of it, on the north-west at Sanquhar, and on the 
south-east in Canobie, most of the maritime districts are su 
plied from England ; and, from Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, the 
wpper part of Annandale and the head of Nithsdale obtain 
different kinds at a great distance and expense, Various trials 
lave been made to find coal in other parts of the county, 
though hitherto without success; but the author thinks ‘ it 
* would be necessary to go deeper in all of them before any 
€ definitive opinion could be warranted.’ Sandstone is wrought 
in several places. . Lronstone also has been found in different 
forms ; but no iron is wrought from ores in this county, 
‘Though there are a number of lime-works, a considerable 
quantity is imported by sea or land carriage, From the Sixth 
Section of the First Chapter, ‘ Waters,’ it may be desirable 
to have the author’s remarks on the 
* Minerrat Waters near Morrat, 

* These very long and justly esteemed waters consist-of two 
* springs, one sulphureous, and the other chalybeate. 

* The sulphureous waters of Moffat-well are mostly drunk at the 
* fountain, about a mile from the village ; and the morning walk to 
*-this place i# pleasant, and no doubt contributes to health. Dr 
* Garnet of the 'Royal Institution has analyzed the mineral sub- 
* ‘stances in these waters, and states their constituent parts in a wine 
* gallon to be as follows, viz. . 

* Of muyiat of soda (common salt) $6 grains 

* Sulphurated hydrogen gas - 10 cubie inches 

* Azotic gas - - - . - & .» inches 

* Carbonicacid - - + + + 5 winches. 
After some practice.in drinking it, this water becomes less offen- 
sive ; and to many it even turns pleasant. As the hydrogen gas 
is apt to escape, it is considered much the best way to drink it at 
the fountain ; but some persons affirm that it may be corked up, 
and kept for some time, or carried, without losing much of its 
efficacy. Jt is either drunk, or used for the warm bath ; and the 
taste and medicinal qualities arc the same with those of the sul- 
phareous waters of Harrowgate, only less powerful. This well 
issues from a rock of compact grey wacke, which contains inter- 
spersed iron pyrites, and has, a little way above it, a piece of bog ; 
which, together with the pyrites, are supposed to impregnate the 
water. It has been known for nearly two centuries, perhaps much 
longer ; and has been the means of astonishing cures in cases of 
t scurvy andscrophula. Indeed, when the lungs are sound, it is said 
* by the late Rev. Mr Brown, who knew it well, and may be fully 
* depended on, that it has not often failed of acure. But this water 
* is also greatly used for creating appetite and promoting digestion, 
€ for biliqus and other complaints of the stomach and bowels, fog 
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the grave] and the rheumatism. It sparkles in the glass, and is so 
powerfully diuretic, that some of the common people are known 
to drink eight or ten bottles (English quart measure) daily, and 
throughout the season, without being in the least injured in their 
health. There is a stable and a long room near the fountain, for 
the accommodation of persons frequenting this well. 

« The Harrrext Spa is a powerful and celzbrated chalybeate ; 

. but as the spring is remote from the village nearly five miles, and 

as the water bears quite well to be kept in bottles corked and 
sealed, the fountain is not much resorted to. It lies in a deep 
and sequestered ravine, on the side of the mouiitain Hartfell, the 
waters issuing from a rock of alum-slate, and depositing oxide 
of iron in their course. The taste is rather pleasant, and, accord~ 
ing to the analysis by Dr Garnet, the mineral contents are, 
* Of sulphat of iron (green vitriol) - - + 84 grains 
* Sulphat of alumina - . - = 12 ditto 
* Azotic gas, 5 cubic inches 
* Oxide of iron - - . . - 15 grains 
‘ all in a wine gallon. 
“ The sulphuric acid being supersaturated with oxide of iron, the 
* latter is gradually deposited on exposure to the air, and almost: 
** immediately on boiling the water.’’ It is found also, that, after 
‘heavy and continued rains, the water is greatly stronger, as well 
as more copious ; passing through channels richer in the mineral 
ingredients, This water may be sent in bottles to any quarter. of 
the world ; or it may be had in Moffat, fresh, in bottles, from Mr 

Clapperton, surgeon, to whom the Duke of Buccleuch’s factor, 
Thomas Crichton, Esq. has committed the care of this valuable 
spring. 

: The water of Hartfell Spa is powerfully tonic, and is drunk in 
small quantities for diseases occasioned by weakness, The late 
Mr Ralaitinn: surgeon in Moffat, remarked, that he had known 
many instances of its particular good effects in coughs proceeding 
from phlegm ; in spitting of blood and sweatings ; in complaints of 
the stomach, attended with headaches, giddiness, heartburn, vo- 
miting, indigestion, flatulency, and habitual costiveness ; in gouty 
complaints affecting the stomach and bowels, and in diseases pe- 
culiar to the fair sex ; and in tetterous complaints, and old obsti- 
nate ulcers. The dose of this water is about a wine glassful, 
taken twice or thrice in the day. 

* The Hartfell Spa was discovered by John Williamson near se- 
venty years ago ; and is protected by a low building in a spot e- 
‘ very way curious, by its remote situation, the depth of the ravine, 

* steepness of the sides of it, and remarkable appearance of the 
* strata which are exposed.’ p, 48-50. 

The first section of Chap, 11. states the whole of the rents of 

‘lands in Dumfries-shire, either in the occupation of owners, or 


ket to tonants, including lead ¢nd coal-mines, and lime-works, 
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as returned to the tax-office for 1808, at 219,037/. 10s. 8d., but 
that they have since increased; and after noticing the valued 
rents coniputed by order of Cromwell in 1656 (18,2231. 18s. 4d.) 
the author subjoins this striking, though to some perhaps, not 
novel remark. 

* Thus it appears, thet from 1656 to 1795, in less than 140 years, 
* the county renis from land had risen to 800 per cent. ; and that in 
* 1808, within thirteen years more, this augmented rental was again 
* doubled; and the lards were actually returning, in 1808, sixteen 
* times the rents drawn from them during the usurpation in 1656! ” 

- 53. 

y In enumerating the estates and management of the most ex- 
tensive proprietors, the following observations are very credit- 
able to our author, and very just of themselves. It is to be 
regretted that he did not trace the evil to its source, and point 
out the consequevices, in the present state of the country, of 
locking up the resources of subsistence in the charter-chests of 
such proprictors as the late Duke of Queensberry. 

* The succession af ihe Duke of Buccleuch, and of the Marquis, 
* to the old and vast estate of Queensberry, is an event that promises 
* much advantage *o this county. The Marquis has already been 
* activel: emplo: ed in arranging very liberal plans of improvement, 
* for the benefit of his estate and of the county at large ; and the 
* Duke will no doubt support him in them.’ p. 61. 

In Chap. III. Sect. 2d, ‘ Farm-houses and Offices,’ Dr 
Singer, Wee mentio.zing the great expense of these buildings,. 
observes, 

* It is there:ore a matter of capital impor:ance on a large estate, 
© that some co.:fidential peer, of known ;judgment and integrity, 
* (and it ought to be added, of correct views and taste,) be employ- 
* ed in overseeing this important branch of economy, and in layin 
* out the farms in proper shape and convenient subdivisions, adapted 
* for perfect cultivation, 2: Osc least expense.’ p. 88. 
~ It would be equally for the interest of landlords and tenants 
in every county, that such a recommendation should be bet- 
ter attended to than it has been in times past. There would 
not, in this case, have been any instance of 10 per cent. upon 
wood, slate, and lime, paid for by a proprietor, above what they 
might have been got at by any tenant, in small quantities ; nor 
would it have been necessary, to meet this extra expense, to 
break down tradesmen’s accounts, after they had been paid by 
tenants who produced receipts for their payments ; ree the 
while buildings ought to have been done altogether at the ex- 
pense, and under the direction of such proprietor, carriages 
excépted. The correct views and taste mentioned by the Rev. 
Doctor, would not indeed have been displayed in that pleasing 
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variety of plan and situation which might lead ignorant people 
to think the clouds had rained farm-offices, and that some of 
them had been overturned in their fall. 

On the Size of Farms, (Chap. LV.) the author’s observations 
are generally very judicious. Sheep farms are from 300 to 
$000 acres ; and arable farms from 50 to 600. The following 
extract affords a proof of his enlarged views; though the re- 
marks that are immediately sohigiant are not exactly such as 
we could have wished. 

* One of the most convenient sorts of farms is that which contains 
both sheep walk and arable lands. Let it be supposed that 1500 
acres of sheep walk, containing a flock of 1000 sheep, together 
with 150 acres of arable lands, enclosed and subdivided, make up 
the whole farm. ‘he arable soils furnish a great resource to the 
flock in food ; and the sheep return a great deal to the lands in 
manure ; so that one part of the farm becomes more productive 
by means of the other. With respect to what ought to be the size 
of these farms, no certain limits can be ascertained, except as to 
the lowest size. But commen sense discovers to every man, that 
a sheep farm containing less than such a stock as may give em- 
ployment to one man must be too smal! ; and that no arable farm 
ought to be less than what may occupy one plough and pair of 
horses. In this view, it may be affirmed, that a sheep stock below 
thirty scores, aad an arable farm below fifty acres, are too small to 
afford any profit. 

* As to the maximum, or largest extent, it would be difficult or 
presumptuous to fix it. Not many farmers possess capital to stock 
the largest farms; and if none but very large farms were offered 
to be let, there would be few offerers possessing the necessary 
capital and skill. Yet, when such men appear, and are willing to 
lay out some thousands of pounds in stock, implements, rents, and 
improvements, it is undoubtedly for the interest of landholders to 
accommodate them. Such men as these ought to be capable of 
turning farnis to good account ; and, being willing to embark so 
much money in them, they ought to have credit and encoyrage- 
ment.’ p. 102, 103. 

The following rates of rent are thought to be not very remote 
from the truth: for the maritime lands 25s. ; said-laudie 15s. ; 
and mountainous district, 5s. per acre. 

The Section on Leases (page 110) contains nothing that we 
think can be justly obj to; though it would have been de- 
sireable to have followed the author into the important question, 
whether a power to assign or subsct, and to nominate his heir, 
ought not to be allowed to the tenant. The obligation to ma-. 
nage .according to the rules of good husbandry, gives rise te 
the following sensible remarks. 
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* But this last obligation is not clearly understood, either by the 
* parties or the courts. It cannot be deterniined merely by the 
* quantity of land in tillage, or in white crops, or pastures. ‘This 
* four-field course, or the carse totation of six fields, may be so cdn4 
* ducted as to constitute management far superior to that of miost 
* farms, in which not more than one third part of the arable soils ig 
* under white crops; yet this last is considered a kind of rule in 
* Dumfries-shire and Galloway. But a farmer ought not to. sup- 
* pose himself in danger of being convicted of bad management, so 
; - as he follows the four-course husbandry, .or; in proper soils, 
* the carse husbandry, well. It would be a curious decision, in 
* these counties, that would condemn a mode of culture esteemed 
* good in the county of Norfolk, or the Carse of Gowrie.’ p. 121. 

* Rents are payable wholly in money; and all the anciént and 
€ pernicious bondage demands and prestations have long been out 
* of date in this county.” p. 123. 

Under Section 7th ‘ Expenses and Profits,’ the author very 
justly observes upon the property-tax—‘ If one half the rent 
* were universally assumed’ (as the farmer’s income) ‘ it would 
* be too low for all the old leases, and too high for all the new 
* leases. Assessors rectify the former error by surcharging ; but 
* thére is no remedy for the latter. Why not appoint commis- 
* sioners with powers?’ 

There has never, we think, been any good reason assigned 
for the property-tax as it affects farmers, but that it is very 
productive, easily collected, and eannot be evaded, as in’ o- 
ther cases. There have been other reasons indeed adducedy 
applicable to the justice or equity of this assumption of ine 
come, which may be merely noticed, as a proof that there is 
no cause so bad that some men will not attempt to defend it, 
perhaps for the same feason that a smart disputant at College 
will give you the choice of either side of a question, and even 

refer the worst, and therefore most difficult one, as affording 
im a better opportunity of displaying his ingenuity and confi- 
dence. 1st, Farmers have to blame themselves for engaging to 

y a rent that will not afford this tax ;—it is not the fault ‘of 
Beecenmelit if men will be foolish enough to take land at too 
high a rent. So, this is a tax, not upon the income, but upon 
the judgment of a farmer; and the less he has of either, it is 
but thir e should suffer the more for the deficiency. Doesa ma- 
rufacturer, a merchant, an underwriter, or any other class of 
men, pay to the property-tax in this ratio? Do they not alsomake 

bargains as well as the farmer? 2d, Every'farmer ought 
to have an income equal to half his rent, and farmers generally 
have such income. Now, let this be admitted—the troublesome 
question still recurs of the actual income, which is the only legi- 
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timate subject of taxation, by the present law, in every case but 
in that of a farmer. 8d, bh lre surcharge, if there is any, must 
fall upon the Jandlord and consumer. ‘That farmers will look to 
this tax in offering for land is very true; and landlords have cer- 
tainly found that they have done so of late. It is also true, per- 
haps, that the consumer may in time pay a little more for his 
bread and butcher meat on account of this tax. Nay, let it be 
= that the cultivator may, at, no <listant period, escape the 
urden altogether between the two, so far ss he is charged above 
his real income, and look for a moment at one among many con- 
sequences of this absurd and iniquitous tax. It is well known 
that tythes operate in many cases as a prohibition to the invest- 
ment of capital in agricultural improvements, either by a pro- 
prietor or farmer; and the effect of a septennial revaluation is 
preset the same, though in a different ee. But it is not, 
ke tythes, a burden that may be compounded for at a low rate, 
before expensive improvements arecommenced. A farmer often 
lays out every shilling of his capital in improvements in the first 
seven years of his lease, during which he pays for an income 
which he certainly does not possess. But he looks to the re- 
maining period of it to reimburse him with a fair profit. Now, 
he can only be reimbursed by his having advanced the value of 
his farm; and he is then to be taxed at a new rack-rent, for 
which, so far as it exceeds the rent payable to the landlord, he is 
charged 15 per cent. over and above his original tax. If the 
assessors are pleased to fix the advanced ciel value at the rent 
at which the farm would now bring in the market, or, which is 
the same thing, at its nett annual returns to the present occupier, 
who is receiving back his capital by yearly instalments, it must 
be evident that this is no longer a tax upon profit or income. 
sides, there is no regard to be paid to this circumstance, that 
he had for all the preceding seyen years been charged at a high 
rate to the eregeniptm without having any income at all; nor 
is it a matter of any consequence whether or not any proft is res 
turned along with the capital; nor whether there are so man 
years of his lease to run as will return even the capital itsell 
if he had lodged his money in a banking-house and drawn it out 
by instalments as he had occasion for it, would he have been 
charged to the property-tax for the interest or the instalments ? 
But itis needless to enlarge upon this glaring oppression, which 
it may be expected farmers will take care to escape by employing 
their capital in a different manner. If they do so, what must 
be the consequence to proprietors first, and ultimately to the 
public at large? If the income of farmers was assumed at half 
rent, for the whole period of a lease of 19 or 21 years, then 
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offerers for farms would see what they had to expect, and make 
their terms with the landlord accordingly ; but nc man can cal- 
culate the deductions that may be made on the return of his eapi- 
tal expended in improvement, of which he is only to enjoy the be- 
nefit for a few years. The profits of improvement will not bear 
such deductions when the farmer pays a full rent. Upon the 
whole, though it is hardly possible that a farmer taking a farm at 
an equal rent in open m::vket, can, both at the outset and in the 
course of the lease, secure himself from the injustice of this 
mode of assessment; yet it is certain that landlords must also 
suffer severely by the present law. 1st, By a diminished rent ; 
and, 2d, By their lands being returned to them without improve- 
ment. The consumer also must ultimately suffer by the latter 
measure, from diminished production and advanced prices of 
the first necessaries of lite. The depreciation of money is brought 
forward in support of a revaluation. But if there is any regard 
to be paid to this upon a 19 years lease—if Government must 
grant a new lease every seven years,—no one can justly blame a 
»voprietor who follows their example, or gives no leases at all.— 


tis very gratifying to know that this mode of assessment is ex- 
to be submitted to the consideration of Parliament next 
Session ; and if country gentlemen would pay the same atten- 
tion to their interest and that of their tenants, that is so very 


conspicuous in the conduct of the manufacturer and merchant, 
there ought to be no doubt of a favourable resuit.—It is no mat- 
ter that the price of wheat is very high, provided there is no 
new tax upon leather for a century or more. 
. The V. Chapter treats of ‘ Implements’ which are all of them 
(except Mr Wilkie’s ploughs, which have been already described 
in this.work) common in Scotland, and in general use in every 
county where any approach is made to correct cultivation, At 
e 129, the Doctor expresses surprise ‘ that a plough has not 

* been introduced fit to ve drawn by one horse, even in stubble 
¢ lands and in rich mellow leys. The draught,’ he adds, ¢ in 
* coarse and poor soil, and in moors and lands obstéucted with 
€ stones, is doubtless as much more-severe than in soft and 
¢ soils, as the power of two horses exceeds that of one.’ We 
have quoted this passage to turn the attention of our readers to 
the subject ; but do not mean at present to enter upon the ques- 
tion. Our own experience leads to a different opinion from that 
of the author, of the utility of such a plough for seed-furrowing, 
though he-is. certainly right as tothe power of draught requir- 
ed upon different lands. 

In the VJ. Chapter, on ‘ Enclosing, ’ “there is an account of 
the division of a common belonging to the Royal borough of 
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Annan, which we beg to recommend to otir readers in the 
South, for we believe Cod are few such commons now in Scot- 
Jand.—The errors committed in the planting and rearing ‘of 
hedges are’very judiciously pointed out, and are but too frequent 
in both divisions of the Island, as well as in the County of 
Dumfries. ‘There are few things that require more care and at- 
tention, or that are of more value to an estate, than a ‘close 
thriving hedge of white-thorn; and scarcely any thing upon a 
farm that is more generally neglected. 

The VII. Chapter, ‘on Arable Lands, ’ is one of great value, 
and may be read with much advantage by every agriculturist 
in the kingdom. ‘The author has combined accurate observa- 
tion with science and with practical knowledge. He appears to 
have seldom taken his opinions at second-hand, or adopted any 
that have not been formed upon mature deliberation and judiei- 
ous discrimination. ‘The section ‘ on Turnips’ is not indeed such 
as might have been wished ; and the author’s observation in 
Chapter XIV. about turnips not standing the winter in this 
eounty, and thus rendering the shcep management of Nor- 
thumberland impracticable, will apply to the hills ef Dumfries- 
shire not more than to similar elevations in Northumberland and 
Roxburghshire. In every situation turnips will suffer from a 
severe winter—even ruta baga itself. But we are not willing to 
believe that a succession of Globe and Yellow turnip, and Rata 
baga or Potatoes will not in ordinary seasons carry through 
stocks of sheep and cattle in Dumfries-shire, as well as in the coun- 
ties where turnips are more extensively cultivated. ‘The author’s 
account of the culture of Fiorin in Damfries-shire, and of the 
soils to which it is best adapted, is a sufficient evidence that he 
has thought for himself, and has been influenced neither by a 
— for novelty, nor an inveterate opposition to oo 

de has examined very carefully the distempers of Wheat and 
Oats ; and our readers, we hope, will be bencfited by his obser- 
vations. 

* Mildew, which is the same with rubigo among the botanists, 
and with rust among farmers, is the spotted distemper of wheat, 
affecting the straw chiefly in appearance, but in reality very hurt- 
ful also to the grain. There are three colours of mildew spets, 
yellow, brown, and black; the brown most common, and miost 
fatal. Dark brown spots appear on the stalks from the first or-se- 
cond knots upwards, rough to the touch, increasing in size and 
number, and at last appearing livid, or approaching to black. 
The mildew hardly ever appears until the period of ripening ; but 
the moment it has fairly strack a crop, all further advance is pre- 
vented ; and in the worst cases, by delaying to cut, the farmer 
sees the stalks break down, and finds the whole crop*hardly worth 
VOL. XIII. NO. 52, Mm 
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the labour of collecting. In other cases, when the grain has been 
well advanced in ripening before the mildew appeared, the loss is 
considerably diminished. 

‘ The fact is well known to botanists, and has been announced on 
the first authority. to farmers, that other plants, besides wheat and 
ats, are liable to a distemper which resembles the brown mildew. 
The derberis vulgaris, or barberry, the rhamnus catharlicus, or 
buckthorn, and various grasses, are frequently observed to be 
afected with it. The brown spots both on these plants, and on 
wheat and oats, when microscopically examined, are found to 
consist of clusters of a small fungus, which is distinctly perceiv- 
ed in every stage of its growth, from its breaking out of the 
pores of the corn-stalks in which it finds a place to grow, till it 
actually ripens and disseminates its numerous and microscopical 
seeds. 

* The reporter was himself sceptical respecting parasitical plants 
as the cause, of mildew; but no person can examine this point 
with a moderate portion of candour and information, without per- 
ceiving, that against the well-known and established facts, of 
which the public are now in possession, it is vain to argue, and 
improper to bring forward preconceived opinions. ‘The brown 
mildew in wheat and oats does actually consist of minute fangi. 
How these are produced is another question. The fact is unde- 
niable. 

‘ Experience has discovered, that thin-chaffed wheats are less in- 
jured by mildew than thick-chaffed ; and that red creeping-wheat 
is less damaged by it than any other sort of this kind of grain. 
Open situations are also safer than low and close fields; and a 
crop well advanced in ripeness before the mildew appears, is com- 
paratively less hurt. It is also hazardous in this county to sow 
wheat grown in America. 

* Albigo, blight, is a distemper under which plants assume a pale 
emaciated appearance, and the grain is not fed properly, and of 
course is poor and shrivelled. It is produced by many different 
causes; improper soils, want of open air or of sunshine, a wet 
soil, a poor soil too loose for plants to feed in, worms or insects 
at the roots, all tending to occasion it. In fact, it is really a con- 
sumption of the plant. Frost-mists, followed by sunshine, are 
frequently productive of blight in corn, Flax is liable to it in wet 
seasons; and the farmers call it a fired crop, 

¢ The smut, wstilago, is a disease occasioned by distempered seed ; 
and those farmers who are at proper pains to select and clean 
their seed wheat, are never troubled with it to any extent worth 
notice. The whole ear, which is the only part affected, instead of 
expanding in a healthy state, becomes one soiling mass of black 
powder, like that of the fungus called pyff-ball, or lycoperdon 
stellatum. This dust (resembling also lamp-black) is either ex- 
posed to view, oT concealed usder the membrane of the sheath. 
When exposed, it does not so much injure the sample of thrashed 
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corn as when concealed ; and the flail breaks the smut-balls more 
than the thrashing-mill. Old seed-wheat, if equally well colour- 
ed, produces far less of smut in the field, than seed of the im- 
mediately preceding crop. The usual and most effectual reme- 
dies for the seed, are to wash it well in clean water first, floating 
and skimming off all the smut-balls and light grain; then to wet 
the whole with a Mop dipped in stale urine, or salt and water, 
sprinkling flour-lime on the wet grain, and turning with shovels’ 
till all is encrusted and dried by it, and afterwards to sow with- 
out delay. New sced-wheat should always be thus treated; old 
seed-wheat may do well enough if it be oaly washed and skim. 
med properly ; and if old wheat be also pickled, it must not be 
left unsown, otherwise it loses its vegetative power. The pick- 
ling and covering with lime have other good eifects in defending 
the seed from insects and birds, neither of which are so destructive 
to pickled seed, . Even though seed be well cleaned, it may be 
again infected, if the sacks.and barns where it is deposited be full 
of smut. Botanists ascribe this distemper to a fungus within the 
plant; and perhaps the minute seed of it rises with the plumule 

from the first period of its growth.’ p. 183-189. 
In the 6th Section, the author gives a curious and interest- 
ing account of § a Local Brown Mildew in cats, which is at- 
tended with considerable yearly loss to individual farmers in 
particular parts of this county. It is not a mildew of the sea- 
sons ; nor is it known to have existed in the county at a remote 
period. At present it returns year after year, in particular places; 
and in some of them it has been observed more years, in others 
fewer. This local and regilar mildew never fails, in the places 
where it exists, to injure the oats and wheat; but every other crop 
is cultivated without loss in the same places. Early corn suffers 
less than later varieties; and, whether the seasons be propitious or 
not, in other places, this local mildew continues much the same. 
It never appears until the period of ripening ; and from the second 
knot upwards, (exactly like the common brown spotted mildew 
which rages most in particular seasons), it affects the straw, hurts 
the grain; reduces it sometimes in value from one fourth to a half, 
and, in the worst cases, renders the most promising crops of oats 

and wheat absolutely worth nothing. 

‘ This local distemper has continued fifteen years on one particu- 
lar farm in the parish of Wamphray, and the same time in ano- 
ther farm in the parish of Johnstone. In different farms in the 
parish of Ruathwell, it has continued above thirty years. It exists 
also in the same manner in one or two farms in the parish of Closes 
burn, and in one farm in that of Kirkpatrick-Fleming. The ac- 
cumulated losses which are sustained in all these places, by this 
particular and local distemper, are very considerable; probably a- 
bove 1000/. a year. In most, if not all other parts of the county; 
Mm¢@ . 
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no such distemper is known to exist in oats) The wheat may suf- 

fer in any part, in seasons of mildew; but such a regular and 

yearly distemper is totally unknown throughout this county, ex- 

cept in the places. alluded to.’ p. 199, 200. 

The result of the Doctor’s inquiries leads to a belief that Bar- 
berry hedges communicate mildew ; though he does not allege 
that mildew can be conveyed in no other way. ‘ 'The seasons,’ 
he observes, * bring mildew on wheat all over the kingdom. ’— 
« That of oats is remarkable in general mildews destructive to wheat; 
though, from local mildews associating with barberry hedges, the 
oats never entirely escape, and often suffer to a very great de- 
« gree. ? , 

The Tenth Chapter, ‘ On Woods and Plantations,’ gives 
much the same account of Dumfvries-shire that is to be found in 
the report of most other counties of Scotland. ‘-Hardly a 
* district exists in it without obvious allusions to the old woods 
‘ of the county. ’"—* But the noble forests which thus protected 
* and adorned Scotland in general, were, by wars, neglect, and 
* partly from hostile policy, destroyed.’ ‘The gentlemen of the 
county are now eager to repair this loss by plantations, though 
their extent is * far below what the county seems to require. ’"— 
* Probably not much above one acre in a hundred is occupied 
© with trees. ’ 

The Scots fir, pinus sylvestris, does not now grow naturally in 
this county, as do the Oak and several other trees. It appears 
to have done so formerly ; and the author seems inclined to at- 
tribute the change to the increased numbers of sheep. 

‘ When trees are planted with judgment, and fenced, there is no 
remarkable distemper incident to them except one, which affects 
the Scottish pine exclusively. The turpentine begins to exude, or 
ooze, through the bark, often, though not always, towards the 
top of the tree; and the distemper increases in size from a small 
patch till it extend round the tree, when it soon dies. This took 
place in a plantation on Mr Menteath’s lands; and the soil being 
uncommonly barren, consisting of a black moor on a sandy or free- 
stgne subsoil, was considered as having partly contributed to the 
distemper.’ p. 283. 

We extract the following observations as_ peculiarly interest- 
ing to the proprietors of the Hilly district; and they will be 
found still more so than at present, if, as we would hope, the 
sheep husbandry of the Cheviot hills should be generally under- 
stood and adopted. 

‘ No person can pass through Dumfries-shire without perceiving 
# that much remains to be done in this delightful branch of improve- 
¢ ment: but the mere traveller cannot be aware of a still greater 
* deficiency of plantations, which is justly complained of by store- 
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masters, in the higher and colder farms, where these are most 
wanted for the safety and improvement of the stock. 

* Many very excellent spots for planting may be found in rocky 

grounds, almost on every sheep-farm ; and in such places also the 

materials of enclosure are generally to be found of the first quality, 
and at a low ex » «As to what is capable of planting most 
of the low ridges OF hills that separate or intersect the three dales 
of the county, admit of planting, either far up their siopes, or 
to their summits ; and in the vales below, there is no question of 
capability for growing trees, but merely of selection for that pur- 

pose.” ‘p. 292-98. 

The Cheviot Hills are confessedly deficient in artificial shel- 
ter ; but their natural shelter is certainly much superior to that 
of the hilly districts of Dumfries-shire. It is the more neces- 
sary that the proprietors and farmers of the latter county should 
have this in view, and provide a remedy that is by no means 
beyond their reach, as the author has very clearly proved. Lis 
remarks on Plantations well deserve attention. 

On the subject of Manures, the author very justly observes, 
that ‘ putrid manures are now again rising higher in reputation. ” 
Without any intention to undervalue calcareous manures, par- 
ticularly lime, upon new lands, or upon lands that contain a consi- 
derabie portion of vegetable matter, or are regularly manured with 
dung, it may be safely asserted, that much mischief has been 
occasioned by their too liberal application, followed by severe 
scourging, with a view to reimburse the expense. ‘This has 
been the case in this and in other counties in a similar stage of 
improvement. ‘Though there is nothing new in the following 
observations, we are convinced they are too little attended to in 
better cultivated counties than Dumfries, and that much bene- 
fit may be obtained by composts formed upon the plan of Lord 
Meadowbank, even though peat-moss should be brought from a 
dlistance of several miles. 

* Composts laid up of alternate layers of earth and dung are also 
in use, on the plan recommended by Lord Meadowbank ; and they 
are found of great service. Lime also is employed in preparing 
peat composts, when dung is not conveniently to be obtained, 
though, it is confessed, that a’ mixture of dung is of greater value: 
and, in preparing composts of peat and lime, it is found necessary 
to avoid over-drying by laying in shells; and flour-lime is always 
employed for this purpose, mingling very thin layers of moss, and 
turning when the heap has considerably subsided, in order more 
effectually to mix and ferment. 

‘ In short, the farmer’s great object is to putrefy whatever sub- 
stances he wishes to convert into manure, ‘and to apply them to 
* the soil in a putrid state. Many slovenly practices do occur in 

this important branch of husbandry ; but the prospect is fayoug- 
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able, since the attention of most farmers is directed to the collect- 
ing and application of manures. 

‘ Mr Younger of Craiglands manured potatoe lands to a large 
extent with compost of moss and dung, and a small quantity 
too with compost of moss and lime. ‘The former nourished fine 
clean and large roots; the latter Of i a small scabbed 
produce, hardly worth digging. Of cou r Younger aban- 
doned the moss and lime composts for manure to potatoes; and 
he now makes as much as possible of moss with dung.’ p. 335. 
There is no breed of cattle or sheep peculiar to this county. 
All breeders (of cattle) endeavour to introduce the beautiful 
and much valued form of the true Galloway cattle ; but, when 
milk is in view, the resort is not now into the Tiviotdale dis- 
trict, but into Ayrshire, or the district about Biggar. ’"--§ Ei- 
ther the breed of the cattle, or the dry and light soil, or some 
other cause, was found unpropitious’ to the dairy (p. 351). 
The ordinary farm stock (of milk-cows) yield in calf, milk 
and manure, from 7/. to 101. a year each’ (p.354).  * Dis- 
tempers are not particularly incident to the cattle of Dum- 
fries- shire. 

On the Sheep of the county, the author observes—* The 
mountain flocks at present consist either of the Cheviot breed of 
sheep, or of the short heath sheep, with black faces and coarse 
wool. Within afew years past, the Cheviots have made great 
encroachments on the walks of the short sheep; and, though ma- 
ny losses are sustained, and complaints made for want of shelter 
to protect the Cheviots in the time of lambing, yet almost every 
new lease, granted at stretching rents, introduces another flock of 
them. At the present time it is believed that all Eskdale is under 
Cheviot stocks ; and also by far the most part of Annandale, up 
to the marches of the county, including the vales of Evan and 
Moffat. They are not yet so numerous in the upper part of Niths- 
dale, where short sheep still prevail.’ p. 358. 

Other breeds are found in the lower farms— Leicesters, South- 
downs, and a few of Spanish original ; ‘but it would appear, 
with two or three éxceptions, that sheep are an object of little 
consideration upon arable ‘lands. ‘The author, however, justly 
‘considers the * union of sheep with arable husbandry to be ob- 
* viously necessary to the rearing of improved breeds of sheep, 
‘ and also of the highest importance to the comforts of a coun 
* try, and to the prosperity of agriculture.’ _p. 471. 

Potatoes have been long given to horses; but in those districts 
where labour is performed ‘through the year with method and 
activity, they have never been substituted for oats in any con- 
siderable degree. ‘They have rather been considered as contri- 
buting to the health of horses, which might be otherwise affect- 
‘ed by the disorders that are sometimes occasioned by dry food, 
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and a too large supply of oats. It is but of late that the steam- 
ing of potatoes has been practised, ‘ with a view chiefly to feed 
* horses on them, together with a proportion of straw; but al- 
‘ most without oats in winter.’ We shall, therefore, extract 
largely from the 3d Sect. of Chap. XFV. 

“Tt was a new pl nd not very acceptable to the servants of 
those who introdu it, and who predicted no good from this 
mode of feeding. Mr Younger, of Craiglands, allowed 42 lib., 
avoirdupois, of potatoes for each horse per day, with as much straw 
as they would eat, but not a particle of oats. He has continued 
this allowance for several seasons, giving hay in place of straw, 
when the latter failed, in spring and summer; and now the trial is 
complete. The horses have done fully more work than any others 
in the parish, and have never tasted oats at home labour, only hav- 
ing it on the road in distant carriages of lime or coal; and they are 
confessed by all who see them to be in as good order for appearancé 
and work as any horses in the country. Indeed they are much bet- 
ter, in all respects, than most others; and the only remarkable dif- 
ference, capable of being construed against the steaming system is, 
that the horses perspire too much after the use of them. Other 
gentlemen are now introducing the steaining or boiling of potatocs 
for horses, and it has answered well with Mr Stewart of Hillhead, 
and with any others who have made use of the boilers for this pur- 
pose. ‘The quantity of potatoes is considerable, and may be valucd 
at from six-pence to nine-pence per day for each horse; but the 
stomach is filled by them so as to leave much less occasion for 
straw, three quarters of a stone of which is found quite sufficient. 

* The advantages of this mode of maintaining horses do not all ap- 
pear at first. It exposes them less than oats to the most common 
distempers, and keeps them in better condition at less expense. 
But the demand which it opens for the use of potatoes at home (the 
only unsaleable article of produce in parts remote from towns or 
from the sea) is of great importance in this county, where that root 
is almost the staple crop; and it opens the prospect of increasing 
manure, and of extending fields of green fallow, which of course 
would introduce corn and grass to great advantage. It also a- 
bridges the consumpt of oats, a sort of grain which has occupied 
far too much of the farmers’ lands in this county. The spare 
draught oats may be used with advantage, together with the boil- 
ers, in feeding cattle and pigs: and the whole system of steaming 
appears favourable to an improved ‘style of husbandry. It is parti- 
cularly so in this county, where potatoes are very fine and plentiful, 
* and well known to answer admirably, when boiled or steamed, for 
the fattening of cattle and pigs; and where oats were of necessity 
raised in too great extent for the variegated demands of the coun- 
* try, and for the use of post and carriage horses.on the public roads. 

* Supposing that, in the season of hard labour, hay were allowed 
* in place of straw, and likewise one feed of oats per day, with cut 
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¢ straw mixed in the potatoes, still the saving by the general use of 
* steamed potatoes would be considerable, independent of the other 
* good consequences to which it leads.’ p. 576, '377. 

* The charges ineurred in maintaining horses depend, in a consi- 
* derable degree, on their size and labour, and on the different rela- 
‘ tive estimates made of the provisions aston them. In Dum- 
* fries-shire, potatoes very seldom exceed on@Malf of the prices of 
‘ these roots in and near Edinburgh; and hay is also considerably 
‘lower. Supposing two feeds of oats per day, such as are commonly 
‘ given (nine in the bushel) at four-pence each, and one stone of hay 

at a shilling, the amount is twenty-pence per day; allow now the 
steamed potatoes (42 lib.) worth from seven-pence to nine-pence 
or ten-pence, (including fuel), and in straw four-pence halfpenny, 
valuing it at six-pence per stone, there is a saving of nearly six- 
pence or eight-pence per day, by steaming. In the period of hard 
‘ labour the extra keep would be nearly the same, in whatever way 
‘ the horses were fed. And on this moderate scale of maintenance, 
‘ the annual saving is about 9/. to 12/. in the whole year.’ _p. 378. 

‘ But in the Lothians, where potatoes are scarcer and higher 
* priced, and where a plough in all is estimated by Mr Kerr, of Ay- 
“ton, at 120/., and by Mr Brown, ef Markle, at 135/., it is feared 
‘that no considerable reduction could be made. The charges there 
‘ are high, but the labour is well directed and productive.’ _p. 379. 

“The extensive cultivation of potatoes in this county has pro- 

bably given rise to the feeding of swine in great numbers, as 
the best method of disposing of an article, for which the popula- 
tion of the district does not afford a sufficient demand. 
* In the management aad returns from this kind of stock, very 
considerable improvements have been made, and particularly in 
the district of Annandale. Mr Stewart computes that in this dis- 
trict, in the year 1770, not more than 500/, were made from pork, 
but that by 1794, the returns were 12,000/. It is now ascertained 
by Mr Syme, of Redkirk, that the annual returns of money into 
the whole county fall but little short of 50,000/. This is the re- 
sult of plenty of potatoes. The pork is extensively cured in this 
county, and sent off in bacon for the London or Newcastle mar- 
kets. Most of the produce of this county goes off. as part of the 
Yorkshire, Cumberland, or Westmoreland hams and flitches,* 
p- 381, 382. 

The author’s experiment ‘ to get honey, and yet save the 
* bees,’ (page 349) deserves the consideration of those who are 
interested in the management of that species of live stock. 

The Rural Economy of this county is such as might be ex- 
pected from the present state of its agriculture. As in other 
counties which have a long career of improvement before them, 
‘’married servants are too few in proportion ;’ and £ a liberal 
f plan of accommodation tor cottagers is far from being com- 
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* mon.’ On the latter subject we have the following sensible 
remarks. 

* No farm can be managed without labourers ; and though it may 
* be from benevolent views that cottagers are put in, without any 

connexion with the farmer, it has produced the doubly bad conse- 
quences of rendering, them and him unaccommodating to each 
other. When a f: r himself lets a cottage, he finds the occu- 
pant willing to serve him; and, in réturn, the labourer has more 
constant wages, and many useful turns of another kind, which the 
farmer allows him,—in the use of his teams for fuel, in land for 
potatoes, in milk, in thatch, and perhaps in liberty for pig and 
poultry. These habits of mutual accommodation are profitable on 
both sides ; and the cottager’s family growing up in them, learn to 
imitate, and to become useful to themselves and to the public. 
‘ On the contrary, it is manifest, by the situation of many cotta- 
gers and villagers in this county, who have no connexion with the 
contiguous farms, that the disposition to be independent has been 
injuditiously fostered, without the means of being so: and idleness, 
insolence, and poverty, are the consequences.’ p. 395. 
‘ The hours of labour are not very regularly observed, nor 
© js labour steadily carried on.’ There is not that arrangement 
or subdivision of labour that has been long established in some 
other counties. But let not farmers imagine themselves gainers 
by taking a ploughman from his horses to repair a slap ina 
fence, or to fodder cattle for two or three hours in a short win- 
ter’s day ; or even by employing ploughmen to thrash by candle 
light. For every hour his horses stand idle, while they ought 
to be at work, the farmer loses nearly as much as would pay a 
labourer’s wage for a whole day. Nor is there any great savin 
upon the expense of feeding horses, though irregularly douked 
Besides the immediate and continued loss from day to day upon 
their labour, which must much exceed any such saving, there 
are seasons of the year when great exertions are required, and 
for which, horses poorly fed, even though apparently in good 
condition, are altogether unfit. This is so well known, that 
horses bought at fairs in the western counties are not found ca- 
pable of regular and constant labour, until they have been some 
months with their new masters. A full allowance of oats is ne- 
cessary to harden their too soft flesh, and to give them wind, 
spirit, and vigour; and then they are among the best horses in 
Great Britain for farm-work. 

The 16th Chapter, which treats of ‘ Political Economy,’ 
contains 17 Sections. This chapter may be read with much 
advantage by the gentlemen of other counties. The local in- 
formation must be highly valuable to the magistrates, trustees, 
and other inhabitants of this county ; and the judicious and li- 
beral observations of the Reporter which accompany the details, 
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are well entitled to the consideration of the other counties of 
Scotland.—This is not a manufacturing or commercial county. 
The chief imports are coals, slate, timber, &c.; and the princi- 
pal exports grain, potatoes, and bacon.— The title of the 17th 
Section “is ¢ P ublic Burdens on Land,’ of which there is the 
following st ummiary. = 
The result is, that of public burdens, Minated by the above 

. ie. there are, 

* I. Parochial, in the pound rents Lo 1 

*. II. County burdens, in the same 0 0 

‘ III. National burdens, in the same 0 2 


* Total public burdens per pound - LO 4 1 


‘ Which exceeds one-fifth, or 20 per cent., in the whole rents of 
* Jand.’ p. 461. 

The 17th ard last Chapter presents under one view the ¢ Ob- 
stacles to Improvement.” Many of them are not of a local de- 
scription. Indeed the great obstacles to agricultural improve- 
ment may be comprised under a few heads, but unfortunately 
they are almost universal in their operation, like the causes in 
which they originate—Though we have already noticed the au- 
thor’s opinion of the property-tax on farmers, and endeavoured 
to show that both proprietors, and the public at large, as well 
as farmers themselves, are seriously injured by the present law, 
we shall conclude our extracts, with another paragraph to the 
same purpose. 

© In the case of assessments for taxes, there seems to be as much po- 

licy as justice in allowing such returns, under such authority, as 

may fix them at the real proportion intended under the law, instead 
of assumed profits, which by no‘means depend on the basis on which 
they are made torest. A farmer, like every other man, should con- 

tribute out of his real profits; but some are subjected to heavy im- 

posts in the first years of a lease, when there is no profit out of which 

to draw them; and they are very much disheartened when, at the 
taking of a new lease, the rents are greatly advanced, and heavy 
taxes imposed; while the returns afford, for years perhaps, nothing 

to pay.’ p. 472. 

There is an Appendix containing 23 articles, most of which 
are very interesting 5 and must be highly useful to the gentlemen 
of the county, for the purpose of reference.—Besides a map of 
the county, ‘there are nine engravings; one of which exhibits a 

eneral view of the mineralogical structure’ of the counsys by 
N ajor General Dirom of Mount-Annan; and another, a * plan 
* for the village of Bridekirk ’ upon that gentleman’s estate; 
which, with the explanations subjoined to each, add much te 
the value of this Report to the general reader. 
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Ant. II. A Treatise on the Culture of Wheat, recommending 
a System of Management founded upon the successful Expericice 
of the Author. By ‘a Practical Farmer. London, Harding. 
pp. 223. 1812. 


WueN provisions,are in plenty and very cheap, cur looms 
and forges in constant activity, wages high, and trade every way 
prosperous ; we can have no cares on our own account, and 
have leisure to attend to the state of the nation, and the deliver- 
ance of Europe. Every one therefore at such a time becomes a 
profound politician. Even our operative manufacturers are too 
liberal and enlightened to think of themselves and their fami- 
lies: for two or three days of the week their time and thoughts 
are much more profitably employed. But when t's state of 
things is somewhat changed—when Providence has visited us 
with bad seasons and scanty crops—when other nations have re- 
fused to give us bread in exchange for our broad-cioih and 
cottons—and when we have no more gold to send them to en- 
able them to mect our brave troops on the field of battle,—then 
there is almost nothing to be heard but loud complaints against 
a monopoly and hoarding of grain, and the combination of 
corn-dealers and farmers. 

Whenever markets begin to rise, the first thing done is to 
ascertain the number of stacks in the yards of the farmers, and, 
as far as possible, the stores of the corn-merchant in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, The result is always a firm conviction 
that the rise of prices is entirely the fault of these two classes, 
or one of them; and the most effectual method of reducing 
prices, aud obtaining an abundant supply, is thought to be, to 
destroy some of the largest stackyards and granaries, and to 
take summary vengeance on their unfeeling owners. If a corn- 
inerchant or a farmer in some districts has a few bolls of grain, 
or even a few stones of oatmeal, in his possession about the 
month of August, it is a clear proof that there has been no real 
scarcity, but that the high prices of the preceding summer have 
been entirely owing to hoarding. It is a matter of no conse+ 
quence whether the crop may be a good one or a very bad one: 
—so long as there isa boll of grain or meal ia the country, prices 
should never be suffered to rise above what every man may deem 
fair and reasonable. Such are the enlarged views of some of 
our contemporary journalists. But though we are convinced 
that the public never sustained any real injury from hoarding; 
cither by corn-dealers or farmers, it is not meant to deny that 
these men may act from very unworthy motives. ‘There is cer- 
tainly little to be said for a man’s moral feelings, who can look 
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with indifference at the miseries of his fellow creatures which he 
has it in his power, for a time at least, to alleviate; even though 
his judgement may assure him that, in the end, they must 
become, still more intolerable. But it is not by such views of 
things that the affairs of human life are conducted. A farmer 
and corn-dealer, as well as every man imgimilar circumstances, 

looks no doubt to his own interest, and keeps his stores in -expec- 
tation of a still greater demand and still higher prices ; and, 
whatever may be thought of his motives, the consequence to 
the public at large is certainly beneficial. Indeed, it is to be 

regretted that there was not a great deal more hoarded in the 
early part of last season, and that farmer: Sy gener rally, are com- 
pelled to dispose of their crop too soon in every season. Last 
summer’s prices could never have been so high, if prices had 
not been too low for the state of the crop before the month of 
April. What would be the state of the country if the whole 
crop was consumed in the first six or nine months of the sea- 
son ?—or if grain was to be consumed always on or very near 
the spot where it grew, instead of being c arried to other parts 
of the country where the popul: ition is More numerous, and o- 
therwise employed than in agriculture ?—But ought not a man 
to be punished if he has carried his hoarding to excess? Cer- 
tainly ; ; and he always is ‘punished, though ‘he ought not to be 
punished either by the magistrate or the mcb. We have heard 
of one farmer who lost 900 guineas in a season by keeping up 
his wheat until the prices were reduced by a new crop. Would 
any Jury have given heavier damages ? 

As it very often happens, however, that when the necessaries 
of life are at high prices, Jabour is in less demand, and wages 
low; those w ho feel the privation of the times, espe cially i in large 
manufacturing towns, are not contented with this stale topic of 
complaint, but carry their censure and execration a gor deal 
farther, first against their employ ers, and ultimately against the 
Government. When a scarcity and dearth are simultaneous 
with a stagnation of manufactures and commerce, a heavy load of 
taxes, and successful enemies on all hands under the direction 
and control of an enterprizing and fortunate chief, it might be 
expected that the events of our own times would teach us the 
policy, if not the necessity, of applying a remedy to one at least 
of these evils. If we cannot have the luxuries of foreivn trade 
and the glory of foreign conquest, it is certainly our own fault 
that we are ever in want of necessaries. 

It has been observed of savages, that they display no foresight, 
They are always remarkable for extreme abstinence and incon- 
giderate profusion; and they never learn, from their frequent ¢x+ 
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perience of the former, to avoid the latter. Nobody will defend 
our alehouse politicians against a similar censure. Their idle 
ness and extravagance, when wages are high, have been lon 
subjects of complaint, and have been very lately brought into 
the most prominent view. But this censure will apply to ano- 
ther and a higher class of statesmen, with at least as much 
truth ;- and it ought to fall on them much more heavily. Have 
we not for many years depended, to a very considerable extent, 
upon foreign nations for a supply of the first necessaries of life ? 
Has not our bullion been sent to our enemies, that we might 
have the means of subsistence, and they the means of conquest ? 
Is it not also to this cause that we must attribute the present 
derangement of our circulating medium—the depreciation of 
our currency, and the unfavourable state of our exchange with 
foreign parts? But if there is no remedy, we must even ex- 
ercise patience, and become if possible resigned to our fate. 
There may perhaps be a temporary remedy provided indeed ;— 
our supplies of grain may be augmented by more correct and 
extended cultivation, so as to equal the demands of our present 
population. But then population naturally increases so much 
faster than food, that it is probably better after all to diminish, 
or at least to check population, than to make any exertion for their 
subsistence. In ordinary years, therefore, it may be very wise 
to withhold encouragement from agriculture, and to leave mil- 
lions of our acres in an unproductive state,—-to the field-sports of 
country gentlemen, and the birds of heaven. 

But in bad seasons, antl particularly under existing circum- 
stances, absurd speculation cannot relieve our immediate wants, 
nor even afford consolation under sufferings. Unfortunately, 
such seasons have frequently occurred ; and it is certainly not in 
the power of man to prevent their necessary consequences. 
When the crop has been deficient, it is just as wise to lay the 
blame of scarcity and high prices upon the farmer and corn- 
dealer, as it would. be to punish the master of a vessel for put- 
ting his crew upon short allowance when a full supply was not 
within his reach, But if one looks around and sees immense 
tracts, capable of producing an abundant supply, consigned to 
sterility, one must think that there is blame somewhere;—just as 
the master of a vessel would deserve punishment if he neglected, 
aftcr his crew had been long upon short allowance, to obtain 
provisions at the first port he might enter: but he would still 
be culpable, if he did not also provide for the remaining periad 
of his voyage, as well as his present wants; and he might be ex- 
cusable if he enlarged his stores even beyond what there was an 
great probability a his crew would require, especially if he was 
certain of carrying the surplus to a good market. , 
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When a year of scarcity and dearth arrives, there is a neces- 
sity for great and iminediate exertions. Grain cannot be pro- 
duce: at a few days notice, by the active employment of ma- 
chivery and manual labour. "There is nothing can be done but 
to augment te stock by importation, or diminish its consump- 
tion by severe economy. Our merchants, under the present 
corn jaws, may be safely entrusted with carrying into eflect the 
former measure; and necessity compels the great body of the 
people to economy in consumption. Yet there are encourage- 
ments and facilities in the power of Government and the higher 
ranks—in respect to markets, and substitutes, and example—which 
both alleviate distress, and reconcile to unavoidable’ privation. 

But a supply of food should if possible precede the demand, 
and even exceed its probable extent in ordinary seasons. A sur- 
plus might be advantageously disposed of, though it may not be 
sometimes in our power to supply a deficiency: And, that asur- 
plus may be obtained from our lands, in worse seasons than 
those which have of late occasioned so much distress, is not for 
a moment to be doubted. But neither importations, nor the 
suspension of the distilleries, nor the tillage of old grass fields, 
nor the cultivation of potatoes, can do more than afford a tem- 
porary relief; and this is all that bas been hitherto attempted. 

It is true, measures that may be expected to produce more 
durable and beneficial results have been talked of in years of 
scarcity. We have heard of a General Enclosure Bill, and of an 
attempt at a cominutation of tythes in Ireland; but such things 
are beneath the notice of news-writers: And almost all that any 
one knows of them, is, that they have been mentioned, treated 
with indifference or opposed by obstinate selfishness, and speed- 
ily abandoned :—A new crop will reduce the price of bread ; we 
shall not starve for another year. | But it is to be hoped, that a 
different fate awaits the former of these measures, which it is. in 
contemplation to bring before next session of Parliament: And 
if one looks at the subject with an attentive eye, and gives ma- 
ture consideration to the events of the past and present times, 
and the future prospects of the country; it is not easy to con- 
ceive any subject more interesting, or that has a more urgent 
claim upon its early deliberations. A certain honourable Baro- 
net may contend, indeed, that it is of infinitely more import- 
ance to repeal the present laws against libellers, than to trouble 
Parliament about tiie growth of wheat, and the feeding of cattle 
and sheep—or, what with many is of still more importance, the 
improvement of our woci, But, as on other occasions, one may 
reasonably expect this gentleman will have but few supporters, 
either in or out of Parliament. 

Whatever attention, however, may be paid to the interests of 
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agriculture in certain quarters, there is no reason to complain that 
it isentirely neglected. If there is no remedy applied, there are 
many advertised ; and there are some sosimple, and yet so effica- 
cious—so easily to be obtained, and at the same time so infallible 
in their operation, that, as has been remarked in a parallel case, 
nothing but the extreme ignorance or perversity of agriculturists 
can subject any man to the evils of want, even in the worst of 
seasons. If they would only listen to good advice, ‘ the recur- 
* rence of famine will be made impossible, and Britain would 
© be restored to her former enviable situation, as a grain ex- 
‘ porting Country.’ But that is nothing.—The ¢ difficulties of 
‘ Buonaparte would be greatly increased, when deprived of the 
© trilute we at present pay him of about four or five millions 
* Sterling every year for corn;,and it would break through his 
¢ famous continental system, sooner than the united eflorts of 
* the whole physical and political strength of the empire. ’—No- 
body ought to be surprised, that quackery is now introduced ins 
to agriculture, as well as other professions; and the present sea- 
son is unfortunately but too favourable to its prevalence. When 
a regular physician has given over a patient, it is not to be 
wondered at if lie has recourse to those infallible-remedies which 
disinterested humanity so liberally offers in great abundance. 
It is certainly something like a flo de se, for a person to die of 
accident or disease of any kind; and there is just as little rea- 
son for any man being hungry, when, even under our present 
jaws, and without any expense, he may have wheat in any quan- 
tity, and in any situation he-pleases. 

In the years 1799 and 1800, the public were enlightened by 
the lucubrations of several writers of eminence ; and perhaps it 
is because their directions were not followed, that wheat has 
sometimes since that period sold for 160s. a quarter, But 
there are happier prospects before us—Such a price will never be 
again paid for wheat. And it must be very strange indeed, if the 
general adoption of portable beast-houses, and sheep-cots, and 
cabbages, docs not give the poorest man plenty of good beef and 
mutton along with his loaf. We had the pleasure of making 
honourable mention of the latter discovery in our last Num- 
ber; and that our readers may find the loaf as well as the beet, 
we shall very concisely lay before them the infallible prescriptions 
of this § Practical Farmer.’ 

It is not till we have gone over more than a fourth part of 
ihis invaluable Treatise that the author’s system is unfolded ; 
and then his directions are, ‘ Immediately after harvest give 
‘ two or three ploughings, and sow witl? winter tares in drills, 
‘ to be horse-hoed through the winter, fed off in the month of 
‘ June with sheep, cows, oxen, or horses tethered on the spot:’ 
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—Then, going over the land with a cultivator, ¢ sow a crop of 
* white Norfolk turnips, which being also fed off with sheep, 
‘ the ground is to be sown with wheat before the 20th of No- 
* vember.’ This is all strange enough. We have heard of a 
spring-fallow, and a summer-fallow, and a bastard-fallow, and 
here is an after-harvest one,—though some farmers cannot get 
their lands once ploughed before winter, when the soil and sea- 
son are unfavourable. It must also be a very good plan to 
have all the turnip fields cleared by the end of October, and to 
tether the fattening stock upon the tares through winter as soor 
as they are sown ; for they can have no time to grow unless the 
stock is to be all disposed of in October, as well as the turnips. 
The practice of tethering is a very necessary measure; otherwise 
the horses, cattle and sheep might be glad to escape with their 
lives from some of our wet clays, weighty and valuable as tur- 
nips must be upon such soils. The next thing is to pare and 
burn through the winter as well as the summer; wet or dry— 
it is no matter if the heaps be large enough. Lime is con- 
sidered a sine qua non, because it ‘ enters in a small proportion 
* into the composition of a grain of wheat, from which it is se- 
* lected by the unseen operations-of the stomach, and forms the 
© enamel of the human teeth.’ ‘Vhe lime must have been slacked 
sixteen or eighteen weeks; when one to five quarters per acre 
will operate like a charm, and produce good wheat in any situa- 
tion; as the author declares (p. 146) that his * principle most 
* certainly goes to this extent, that all arable lands which will 
* produce oats or barley may be made to yield good wheat.’ Again, 
when the seed is put into the ground, go over it with a roller, 
* properly heavy ;’ after which ‘ drive a flock of sheep across 
© the land, until the whole has been well trodden and rendered 
* solid.’ Last of -all,-the wheat must be sown in drills from 20 
to 30 inches astinder, and four inches at least from plant to 
plant, and horse-hoed through the winter. The rolling, the 
sheep-treading, and horse-hoeing must be repeated in the spring; 
and land ‘ thus treated would be better than after a naked sum- 
* mer-fallow,’ and produce from 64 to 80 Winchester bush- 
els of wheat per acre. 

The author has very sensible notions about the diseases of 
wheat. ‘They are all of them, smut, blight, and mildew,—much 
the same;—and to be prevented, by his management only, even in 
the worst of seasons. Pickling is of course a most absurd prac- 
tice, and treated with merited contempt. So is summer fallow. 
Wheat, we are assured, may be well and perfectly cultivated in 

ia oi ” e : Site 
every part of Britain;—whether in the Highlands of Scotland, 
or on the hills of Westmoreland and Cumberiand. 
There is an excellent method of ascertaining the exact pro- 
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duce of an acre of wheat: First count the number of sheaves 
upon an acre, then the number of straws in a sheaf, then the 
grains in a head ; and, reckoning how many grains would fill a 
pint, and the number of pints in a bushel, you have the entire 
contents of an acre. 

A vast profusion of learning is displayed in this work; and it 
will be a pity if the author’s indiscriminate censure of proprie- 
tors, bailiffs, and farmers, should prevent them from benefiting 
by his system, particularly upon strong wet clays, and upland 
moors. There is a promise of a * Treatise on Manure, whicli 
¢ will enable farmers to increase the fertility of their lands, with- 
* out the aid of live stock;’ and then the tares and turnips may 
be laid aside, and good wheat grown upon the same field, year 
after year, as long as a farmer thinks it worth his while to take 
the trouble of sowing it. Besides this premise, which every 
farmer must be very desirous of seeing fuifilled,; we beg to re- 
mind the author, that his.12th chapter ‘ on the Advantage of 
¢ ‘Transplanting and Dibbling Wheat, ’ is only to be found inhis 
table of * Contents ;’ for the book, greatly to our disappoint- 
inent, ends with the t ith chapter ¢ on the Drill Husbandry ! ’ 

The vanity and confidence of this writer can only be equalled by 
his ignorance of his subject. Yet it .is possible there are other 
Proprietors, besides his Patron, who may think well of-his * Sys- 
tem of Management.’ It is a very comfortable thing to know, 
that 70 or 80 bushels of wheat per acre can be raised in almost 
every part of the Island, and this without any greater expense 
than is required, even upon suitable soils, to obtain less than the 
half of that produce. ‘The inference is very obvious, in so far as 
the interest of the landlord is concerned. [If there is any’ English 
proprietor so silly as to put faith in this man’s calculations, it 
might not be amiss that he should call upon him to give a proof of 
their justness by his practice: He surely cannot get a better te- 
nant ; nor ought this author to refuse at least double the rent 
that any other man can afford ; for he has taken some pains to 
show, that the more a tenant pays to the landlord, the more also 
he has Jeft for himself. Lut there is internal evidence that this 
author is no practical farmer, and probably never cultivated any 
crop on his own account, unless, perhaps, 1n a nursery or kitch- 
en garden. His contemptuous treatment of farmers and bai- 
liffs is not to be misunderstood ;——-with them, indeed, he cannot 
hope for suecess. It ‘would soon put an end to the new profes- 
sion of valuing farms, if the agent was bound, at the option of 
the proprictor, to become tenant at his own rent, or give secu- 
rity that it should be paid by another. 
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THE new crop is generally allowed to have promifed a full average 
produce before the commencement of the bad weather in the early part 
of O&ober. What part of it was then expofed has fuffered much fince ; 
both from wind, rain, and froft. Confiderable lofs has been fuftained 
by handling on the field, and heating in the ftack-yard ; though com- 
paratively little from a growth in the fheaf. And at the date of the 
Reports, a good deal of Oats and Beans ftill remained to be carried, not 
only in the northern parts of Scotland, but even in feveral of the Eng- 
lifh counties. 

In a harveft fo late, and during the latter part of which the weather 
has been fo unpropitious, the climate and elevation of different diftri€ts, 
and the early or late crops commonly cultivated in each, mut be duly 
confidered before there can be any approach to a correét eftimate of the 
crop over the whole of the country. Where the crop had been fecured 
in the month of September, both the quantity and quality of the grain 
is very good ; and’thie has been the cafe with autumn-fown Wheat, Bar- 
ley, and carly Oats, in the molt forward counties; though, even in 
thefe, the Beans, Peas, and late Oats, are not expeted to produce ac- 
cording to their appearance on the ground, or bulk in the flack-yard. 
But in thofe counties where Wheat is extenfively fown through the 
winter and {pring mouth:s—in many high and cold fituations, where 
Oats, with a little Bear or Barley, are the principal crop—a great de- 
ficiency_is to he found both in Wheat and Oats, from the latenefs of 
the feafon, and the unfavourable weather at and before the time they 
ought to have been cut and fecured. 

Perhaps it might not be far from the truth, to ftate Wheat generally 
as an average crop; Oats rather below one; and Beans and Peas as 
very deficient. The growth of Barley is not only partial, but fo limit- 
ed in Scotland, that it has almoft loft its place among the regular rota- 
tions of modern hufbandry. This opinion may not exa@ly correfpond 
with the Report of any particular county; but it is thought to approach 
the truth, when the crops throughout the whole country are brought 
under one geveral view. 

Among the green crops, Potatoes, in fuch a feafon, are entitled to 
the firit ‘confideration. It does not appear that the produce per acre 
will be greater than in other feafons ; and -the frofts, particularly that 
on the 25th September, and the fubfequent rains of O&ober, had ex- 
cited apprehenfions as to their quality alfo. But they were planted on 
fo great a breadth lait {pring, that more than the ufual affitance to the 
grain crop may be confidently expected from Potatoes; though they 
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were fo foon brought into general confumption, that they may not fall 
to their ufual price. 

The Turnip crop in Scotland, and the north of England, does not 
appear to be a very abundant one. It is probably better in the South, 
as the markets for fheep and cattle, though fomewhat depreffed of late 
for lean cattle, are {till high for fuch as are fit to go to turnips. They 
have been bought at fuch prices at our late markets, as will probably 
remunerate both the breeder and the grazier. 

From the latenefs of the crop, and wetnefs of the feafon, the Wheats 
have not, in many fituations, been put into the ground to fuch an ex. 
tent, and in fuch good order, as in other feafons. Where the fallows 
have been well manayed and feeded early, the young plants have a very 
healthy appearance; but a great deal {till remains to be done upon fal- 
lows, as well as after Potatoes and Beans. The prefent prices of Wheat 
may induce farmers to fow it, as many have done already, where the 
ftate of the land is by no means favourable. ' 

It is not eafy, at this early period, to give any thing like a correé& 
opinion of markets for the enfuing feafon. But it may be obferved, that 
it is not expected this crop will fell at the prices of ordinary years 5 
perhaps. at prices not lower than the prefent. It would be better that 
the country fhould look to the probability of even higher prices, and 
begin to economize early, than to truft to the exaggerated accounts of 
men who eltimate the quantity and quality of the crop by the number 
of ftooks on the field, or even of the ftacks inthe yard. This would 
be to err very fafely, if there was an error ; and in this cafe perhaps the 
prices of the enfuing feafon would form a contratt to thofe of the laft, 
when the moderate prices of winter were fucceeded by very high prices 
in fummer. The average prices of a crop muft be determined by the 
proportion between the fupply and demand ; and it is for the intereft 
of the confumer, as well as the farmer, that prices fhould not be very 
high at one period, and ‘as much too low at another. 

The general opinion certainly is, that this crop will bring a high price 
for all kinds of grain; and there are data of which every man may 
judge for himfelf. On the one hand, there is a fair average crop, it may 
be thought, after allowing for every deduétion ; and from the latenefs 
of the harveft, the new crop has not been brought into confumption fo 
foon by a month, as in an early harvett. Befides, Potatoes, which had 
been planted lait {pring on a very large fcale, have turned out a good 
crop, and muft give much aid to any fuppofed deficiency of the grain 
crops.—QOn the other hand, when the new crop came into the market, 
the ftores of grain, whether in the hands of corn-merchants or farmers, 
were nearly exhaufted. ‘There was perhaps lefs of the old crop to meet 
the new one than in any year fince 1800. The high prices at the com- 
mencement of harveft, and the apparent abundance of the new crop, fo 
long as the weather continued favourable, brought a great quantity of 
it very {peedily into the market ; and, foon after, much that was by no 
means in a good flate ;—indeed, a part of it had been brought from the 
Hack-yard where it had been put up in a ftate that left no other alter- 
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tative. Thus a confiderable portion of the new crop was forced into 
early confumption, to fuch an extent, perhaps, as would have gone to 
market at the fame period in a much earlier feafon. But, what is of the 
greateft importance, there is not ouly no great probability of any confi- 
cerable addition to our ftock by importation, but there is reafon to ex- 
pect that we muft feed both our own troops aad thofe of our allies in 
the Peniniala, as well as our Weil India Colonies, Our Liverpool cor- 
refpondent, indeed, in whofe judgment and information we place the 
fulleft confidence, gives reafon to hope for affiitance from the United 
States to both thefe quarters—Upon the whole, if an average crop 
does not meet’ the demands of our population, there is but too much 
reafon to fear, that the prefent one will not be-obtained at reduced 
prices; or rather, that nothing but the ftriéteft economy can carry us 
forward to another crop without experiencing the fevereft privations. 


SCOTLAND. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Very feldom has there been fo rich a crop on the ground as that of 
the prefent yéar ; but fince 1799, there has not been fo bad a harvett. 
The ftrong corn was laid flat a month ago, and of courfe was prevented 
from being completely filled. It has, in many places, been much hurt 
by edge growth ; was taken up wet ; and has met with deluging rains 
in thé flook. .A good dedi that was put in rather damp has been par- 
tially heated ; and what is in the fields continues to fuffer from heavy 
and frequent fhowers. The lofs, on the whole, muft be very confider- 
able ; and not a little grain will be unfit for feed, and very inferior for 
meal alfoz Potatoes are an ample and rich crop; and much depends 
on the weather for lifting them. Foreign relations offer little hope of 
imported grain ; there was none left to meet ths crop ; and the fooner 
that all claffes learn the neceflity of economizing in the ufe of this year’s 
grain, the better.—Oct. 23. 

Letter from a Correspondent near Annan, Nov. 3. 

* In general, the crop is put up in the stackyards in good condi- 
tion. It seems to yield well, both to the flail and at the mill, and 
may be allowed to be more than an average. So soon as any of this 
crop was made into meal, the markets experienced a sudden down- 
fall. Oatmeal is stationary at 4s. per store of 174 lib.; new Oats 
about 14s.; Wheat from 35s. to 40s. per Carlisle bushel of $ Win- 
chesters. Potatoes seem to be an abandant crop: a good part of 
them still remain in the ground, owing to the wetness of the wea- 
ther. They sell, wholesale, at 2s. per cwt. Shippers of grain seem 
anxious to purcliase for the Lancashire markets: they are offering 
18s. per bushel for Barley. Almost all the old Bacon and Hams 
are disposed of, and at a price leaving a profit to the dealer which 
will cause a quick sale for Pork when the season commences. Young 
Pigs, from six to eight wecks old, sell low, it being a bad season 
for swine of that age. Store Pigs, that can be fed off this season, 
are more in demand, and bring a better price. Cattle have been 
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rather of dull sale in some of the South-country markets, although not 
Jow in price. Horses have not been so much asked after by dealers, 
of late. It is a general opinion in this neighbourhood, that grain 
of all kinds will support the present prices, if not advance, as the 
new crop was early begun to. Besides, we can expect little supply 
from America, in the present state of affairs. The weather is still 
rough and unsettled.” 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Ir was not till the middle of September that-the harvest became 
general in this county ; nor till the last week of October that the 
shearing was finished. The Wheat was eut down, and carried in 
geod time, and is making ample returns; but the Oats and other 
grain must suffer a great loss before they are got into the barn-yard. 
On the $d of October, there rose a high wind from the west; and 
for two days after, it fell a deluge of rain. During all that month 
there have been few dry days, and little appearance of mending. 
A great deal of the Oats were cut in avery wet state; but fortu- 
nately the wind has been strong aad cold, though not leng stormy ; 
nor has there been much shaken. The Oats, hitherto, have not suf- 
fered so much from sprouting as was expected, except in low shel- 
tered places. In the upland part of the county, there is scarce a 
fourth part of the crop in the barn-yard; and with all the farmers?’ 
industry of gaiting. hutting, and otherwise, the loss will be great. 
Potatoes are in general a plentiful crop, and of fine quality ; but 
an immense quantity of them are still in the ground; and should 
the frost set soon in, the loss would be great ; for I have never seen 
them so near the top of the earth as this year. This is not to be a 
cheap year, unless the crop is well husbanded ; for it came into a 
kare market. In the lower part of the county, for the sake of the 

- high price, and to clear the land for the wheat sowing, the Potatoes 
were taken up to greater extent than ever known; so that, by the 
first week of September they were sold in the market for 1s. 4d. per 
peck of 38 lib. English, and are now at 9d., which is surely as low as 
the farmer cai afford to raise them. Oatmeal is 1s. 10d. per peck ; 
sweet-milk Cheese 10d. and 104d. per lib. of 24 ounces; skim- 
milk ditto, 7d. and 74d.; Butter 1s. 10d., same weight. Neither 
Beans, Peas, Bear or Barley are now sown in the county to a great 
extent : what there was of them had the appearance of a fine crop ; 
but, from the want of sunshine, and the wetness, beans and peas 
are not so well filled: the peas, indeed, may be said to be Tost. 
Wheat is greatly upon the increase; and the early sown’ wheat 
braird is looking well ; but much remains still to be done. Turnips, 
where properly cleaned, look well. Butthe Clover stubble has in 
general failed, to the great loss of the farther, who must have re- 
course to the barn much sooner, to support his labouring cattle. 
Pasture grass has long continued good; and frosts have done little 
barm,— Nov. 2. 
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Banffshire Quarterly Report. 
Tue weather, during the bypast quarter, has been upon the 
whole unfavourable for bringing to maturity the different crops of 
grain; and although it comes nearly up to an average, in point of 
bulk, upon the ground, a greater deficiency in produce has not 
occurred since crop 1799. In some early situations, and along 
the coast, a pretty fair return is expected, and would be secur- 
ed in the course of a few good days, without much damage. But 
in the interior of the county, at least one-third part of the crop 
remains in the field at the present date. The Barley, or ra- 
ther Bear, has been got in with few exceptions; and although 
much behind last year’s in weight, is not near so deficient as the 
Oats. Many fields of them from excessive lateness, and suffering 
also from several nights intense frost, will be rendered unfit for 
seed, or almost any kind of use. What Wheat we have, where free 
of rust or disease, will be pretty good, although not productive as 
to quantity. The cattle-trade declined considerably since the middle 
of August, notwithstanding great numbers have gone southward since 
that period. Good three-year old Stots kept nearer their former 
value, but inferior beasts sunk from 20 to 30 per cent. Turnips are 
but a middling crop; and it is thought provender will be scarce before 
the spring commences, as the straw must be rendered less nutritious 
from the great quantities of rain that have fallen since the harvest 
commenced. Potatoes are, in general, pretty dry, but not like to 
be a rich crop. Oatmeal has been immensely scarce, and selling in 
retail at 2s. 6d. per peck of eight lib. Dutch. Corn-dealers have not 
begun to speculate :—Indeed it is generally thought that much grain 
will not be spared ; although this is an exporting county to a consi- 
derable extent in ordinary years, chiefly owing to the thinness of the 
population.—7th November. 
Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

This has been the longest and Jatest harvest that has been in this 
county since the year 1799. . There are still some small quantities of 
Oats of the old Jate kinds st: anding uncut in high cold soils, and on 
many farms there are some stooks on the fields. All these, however, 
make a very inconsiderable portion of the corns of the county; and 
it is comfortable to see,.that in general the crops are secute in the 
barn-yards, and make a full appearance. The Wheat has been sound 
and fully ripened, and tor the most part well got; also the Barley 
crop ; but in general the last has not been so extensive as usual, ow- 
ing to the increased quantity of the former. The Oats, too, are a 
full crop beyond ordinary, and the quality good; though on parti- 
cular farms, from the lateness or otherwise, there has been some loss 
from the frequent handling of the stooks. The most apparent injury 
sustained was from the storm on the night of Saturday the $d Octo- 
ber, when the stooks were blown over, and lay so under the exces- 
sive rain till Monday. This, however, was much got the better of 
by the north-west winds that blew soon after; and it would seem 
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that the real loss, and delay in drying the corns, has been owing to 
the continued raw-frosty mornings which prevented the uncut corns 
from drying, and much that was cut and tied up in a wet state. It 
has been observable that at no time has the skilful and industrious 
farmer reaped more advantage over others than in this harvest; 
many of these got in their.crops in a good state, with the light of 
the Michaelmas moon, when others who waited for the light of next 
day, have it still in the fields. It is only such harvests as these that 
give lessons to young farmers who have basked in the sunshine of the 
present century. : 

The Potatoe harvest is now in hands, and proves the best in qua 
lity and quantity that has been for some years. ‘This will secure the 
labourer’s family who has got a competent portion of them, against 
the difficulties that attend a scarcity of corn, should such happen be~« 
fore next crop. 

The Turnip crop is good, but the quantity in this county is not 
increasing in the extent that ought to be expected in a district that 
depends much on the returns from sheep and cattle, and that has yet 
much land in a bad state of cultivation. ‘This seems owing to the 
too great proportion of the small farms, and to the want or imper- 
fect state of enclosing. This county, in the several districts of it, 
appears from soil, climate, and local situation, fitted to rank among 
the foremost in regular and productive management ; and it is not 
doubted but the time is approaching that it will do so, trom the libe- 
ral views of the great landlords, and the growing skill and intelligence 
of the principal farmers. 

Sheep and Cattle are still at high prices, though of late they are 
become lower than they were in the markets in July and August ; but 
from the abundance of fodder and green crops, it is supposed they 
will not continue to fall. 

Present prices for new grain—Wheat 14s.: Barley 6s.; Potatoe 
Oats from 4s. to 5s. the bushel ; Oatmeal 3s. 6d. per stone.—Beef 
and Mutton from 6d. to 8d. the lib. avoirdupois.——4th Nov. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

NorwitusTanpinc the great quantity of rain which fell, and the 
number of rainy days in time of harvest, and also some high winds, 
all threatening destruction to the crops; yet most providentially the 
rains were jmmediately succeeded by some dry days, which enabled 
the farmer to cut down his crops as fast as they ripened, and also to 
stack them without injury, (with some exceptions where too great 
haste was made.) The stormy winds having nothing fully ripe to act 
upon, did not shake, and were of service to the stooks and stacks. 
For five days past, the weather has been uniformly sharp and dry, 
and enabled the farmers, even in the high grounds all over the 
county, to get in every sheaf in good order. Nothing is now cxpos- 
ed; and Peas are the only species that are injured by the rains, the 
straw greatly so, and the Peas sprung, thougly at last got in wonder- 
fully dry. 
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The Potatoes are all taken up in fine order, and now secured 
in houses or sand-pits. The frost, which in some seasons does great 
damage, not having come on as yet, the Potatoes this season escaped 
all injury, and in general are an abundant crop on dry soils. Many 
on wettish soils are inferior in quantity. On the whole, Potatoes are 
about an average crop.—Wheat, quality good; far superior in 
quantity to last year, and comes up to the farmer’s expectation. 
—Barley also good in quality, but being rather thin, does not bulk 
in the stack-yard to expectation.-—Oats, niversally a good crop, and 
above an average in this county, and meal well; all these grains 
being well ripencd and undamaged, the prospect is cheering, at 
least in this county.-The new sown Wheats come up thick and 
beautiful; but much is yet to sow after Potatoes.—Fiax has proved 
a most productive crop this season, from 20 to 40 stones per acre, 
and its quality fine, and chiefly raised here from home seed saved by 
the farmer himself last season. No Dutch seed ever gave finer 
crops; but it must be changed yearly—Hay was got in in good 
order, the price from the rick 10d. per stone, tron weight—Young 
Clovers look well, and come up thick. 

At the beginning of harvest, Oatmeal suddenly, from the alarm- 
ing rains and scarcity, got up to 3s. per peck. The first of the new 
crop, in two weeks, brought it down to ls. 6d. The quantity offer- 
ed im the market was afterwards less, and it rose again to 2s., and 
now appears pretty steady ;: and it is thought the probable price will 
be from that to 2d. under or over: 

The state of manufactures is still unfavourable; but as that is 
owing to our enemies, and every exertion on the part of Go- 
vernment is made to meet these difficulties, there is not a murmur 
heard, but much calm resignation, and strong confidence that the 
measures of the British Government will be ultimately successful. 
An abundant harvest of good wholesome grain, securing us against 
famine, has dissipated the fears entertained of that worst evil, two 
months ago-—Turnip is also a good crop; so that there is abund- 
ance of food for man and beast. 7th Nov. 1812. 

Letter from Glasgow, Nov. 7th. 

Tue weather in this quarter, during the last eight weeks, was al- 
most a continued storm of wind and rain, which greatly retarded the 
harvest operations, and threatened very serious and alarming conse- 
quences. .Owing, however, to the occurrence of a few good days, 
and the uncommon exertions of the farmer, the whole of the crop, 
except a few fields in the moorlands, is now in the barn-yard; al- 
though it is to be feared that a great part of it has been secured in 2 
very indifferent condition. Less injury has been sustained by sprout- 
ing, than the unfavourable state of the weather gave reason to appre- 
hend.—The crop, upon the whole, may be considered as fully an 
average one in quantity, although it is probable that it will turn out 
somewhat deficient in quality. ‘ 

As yet there is but a very smal] quantity of wheat sown upon 
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summer-fallowed ground in this neighbourhood ; and on account of 
the late wet weather, almost none at all upon the potatoe lands. 
But ground of this description will not need to lye long unoccupied, 
if the weather continues, for two or three weeks to come, as favour- 
able for field operations as it has been for a few days past. 

Our markets for some time have been very scantily furnished with 
every species of grain, except Wheat, of which we have had a consi- 
derable supply. Not less than 12,900 quarters of this grain have 
been imported since the first of August, besides considerable quan- 
tities from the country. But our importations of Oats have been 
exceedingly limited, not surpassing 5500 bolls: This grain has al- 
most never been so scarce in this market as itis at present. Barley 
is likewise uncommonly scarce; not more than 1700 quarters having 
been brought to market during the last three months. Beans and 
Peas have gone entirely out of this market. Of these we have had 
no supplies since our last Report. 

Besides the above importations, we have had only 1440 barrels of 
flour from Canada, and 670 bags from Ireland and the East country. 
However, we hope to be more copiously supplied soon; for as our 
markets are high, there is encouragement both for the farmer and 
merchant to bring grain hither. : 

As we have little prospect of receiving supplies from the Baltic or 
America, recourse must be had to Ireland, the east and north of 
Scotland, and the north of England; from which quarters, it is to 
be hoped, our markets will be abundantly supplied. 

The prices of all sorts of grain, as you will perceive by the annex- 
ed statement of our markets, are at present very high; but it is pro- 
bable that they will soon be considerably reduced, although we can- 
not expect low markets: To effect this, more than one good crop ig 
necessary. 


Prices of grain in the Glasgow Market. 


Wheat. Beans. 

Scotch (new) - 50s. — 63s. Scotch- 58s. — 60s. 

Canada e 70a. — 754 Oatmeal. 

Trish - 56s. — 60s, Scotch- 36s. — 38s, 

Oats. Irish - $25. — 34s. 

Trish: - 40s. — 44s. Flour. 

Scotch Potatoe 42s. — 45s. Fine - 105s. — 110s. per sack. 
Barley. American -  88s.perbarrel. 

Scotch - 42s. — 46s. 

Trish - 40s, — 42s. 


Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 
_From the 4th ae to the 18th September, the weather was un. 
eommonly favourable for field labour, and likewife allowed a moft abund- 


ant crop of hay to be fecured in excellent condition. The crops of 
every defcription made great progrefs during the above period. Hard 
frofts, with a coat of {now on the hills, fucceeded for about a week ; the 
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weather then cleared up to the 2d of O&ober, which was fucceeded by 
high winds and deluges of rain to the 7th, when harveft commenced. 
About two weeks of excellent weather followed, when all hands were 
bufily employed in fecuring the Barley and Potatoe-Oat crops. The 
Jatter fuffered feverely on the 12th, as did the Wheat crop, (great part 
of it then uncut), from a fevere weft wind, which caufed great lofs to 
mary one. On the 17th and 18th, a fevere black froft fet m, as intenfe 
as in the middle of January, which put a ftop to the filling of the unripe 
grain, and blafted the greateft part of Potatoes in the low country. 
‘The: froit was followed on the 19th with rain and wind, blowing hard, 
and continued with froft and deluges of rain alternately to the 28th of 
OGober, which finithed what efcaped the former froft in both low and 
high lands. ‘The weather fince has been more favourable; and the harveft 
is going on with great expeditiaa in the Lowlands, where it is better than 
half fecured; and in the Highlands, about half thorn, but not a {tack to be 
feen. The Turoip crop appears to be light ; the roots {mail in general. 
The fallows are far behind ; littie Wheat fown, and the ground not in a 
ftate to set a fect on. The Potatoe crop will be fhort of an average ; 
but the quantity will in a great meafure be made up by the additional 
extent planted laft fpring. ‘The Wheat will be fhort of an average 
crop, having fuffered teverely from the heavy dews and hot funs during 
the blooming feafon. ‘T'he Oats will be below an average crop; a 
great part of them not being full when thefrofts came on; but the 
Barley will be fully better than an average crop; and the grain in almoft 
every place excellent. The fupply of meal was for a fhort time limited 5 
but we have now a full fupply of both Oat and Barley meal ;: the Oatmeal 
2s. gd.y and the Barley meal 2s. 6c. to 2s. 8d. per peck ; the former 
9 lil. and the latter 10 lib. Dutch. Some of the farmers have already 
fold their crops of Barley at 40s. and 45s. per boll; and it is thonght 
the Barley will not be lower this feafon. Great praife is due to the 
excife officers, in conjun@tion with the Juftices of the Peace of this coun- 
ty, in a time of fcarcity like the prefent, for their exertions in fupprefs- 
ing illicit diftilation, which was carried on in this county to a very great 
extent. At a late Excife Court the fines were fo very high, that at 
prefent it is in a great meafure flopped; and very few will run the rifk 
again. ‘There is no demand for cattle at prefent. Beef and Mutton 
5d. to 6d. per lib., with a full fupply. —Nov. 5. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly, Report. 

Tur preceding quarter may justly be characterized as having been 
very inimical to the interest of the farmers of this county. The 
weather, which was stated as unsettled at the date of last Report, 
continued so until about 14th September, at which period the harvest 
partially commenced. By the 21st or 22d, shearing was to be notic- 
ed in almost every direction ; so that by the end of the month, there 
was a great breadth both of Oats, Barley, and Wheat, got into the 
stook, and the most sanguine expectations were entertained of its be- 
ing speedily secured in the barn-yard. These flattering hopes, how- 
ever, were soon blasted. The rains recommencing on 4th October, 
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and continuing, unless at short intervals, with great impetuosity, have 
rendered the harvesting of the several crops of grain a perplexing, 
and it may be added, an expensive operation. Out of the thirty- 
one days of October, no more than ten have passed without more 
or less rain ; and that at different times, such as the 8th, 19th, 20th, 
and 25th, proved a complete deluge,—so much so that the fields 
were in many places so completely saturated as to make it almost 
impracticable to draw the carts over them, even where an opportu- 
nity for ingathering offered. In a word, a tract of more variable 
weather than that of last month has not been experienced for these 
many years. But as these torrents were accompanied, or imme- 
diately followed by pretty smart breezes of wind, hence the crop 
has not suffered so severely as would otherwise have happened. It 
is, however, to be feared, that a great part of it was, from imperi- 
ous necessity, stacked in very indifferent order; but this is an evil 
entirely inevitable in such a season as the present. A most season- 
able gale of wind which occurred yesterday and continued last nicht, 
will be of infinite importance, as it will tend to dispel the heat which 
was beginning to gather and issue from several of the stack-heads. 
Notwithstanding that every workable hour was caught with the 
greatest alacrity, still there remains some small part of the Uats in 
the field. What a great acquisition must the Potatce-Oat be in sea- 
sons like this ! 

A late harvest is almost always productive of the worst effects 
to the farmer. It is not only the aggregate loss he sustains in the 
additional expense of harvesting, and in the failure of that crop, 
but it must ultimately happen, that all the preparatory operations 
for the subsequent one, are thrown behind and into disorder; conse- 
quently, years may elapse before that injury can be thoroughly ap- 
preciated or evercome. Even at this advanced period, few nave had 
it in their power to put the plough in action; and the great bulk of 
the Potatoe crop yet remains in the field. 

Through the summer, the crop presented a very uniform and pro- 
mising appearance : consequently, had it reached maturity in safety, 
it was expected to have proved fuily an average one. . However, it is 
now beyond all doubt that the Oats will be very deiective beth in 
bolls and meal, there being an uncommon quantity of light corn, 
or rather empty husks, amongst the unlodged and seemingly best 
ripened fields; occasioned, perhaps, by some-trost that occurred when 
this crop was in the flower or embryo state ; or by some other atmo. 
spherical influence not e a accounted for. Bat this is net ali; an 
intense whit¢ frost, which happened on the morning of 25th Septem 
ber, did much mischief to the unripened grain and Potatoe crops, 
particularly on low situations, insomuch that a great deal of the 
Outs are rendered totally unfit for seed. In several places those 
fields which before this wore a dark green aspect, in the course of a 
few days thereafter assumed a white bleached appearance. Potatoes, 
from the same cause, suit sed much in their progre ess to maturity ; 
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however, they are a middling crop, and fortunately this year were 
planted to a pretty large extent. ; 

Wheat, as was formerly noticed, is of good quality, but must assur- 

_edly fall short in bolls, owing to the comparative smallness of the 
ear, which every where is more or less visible. 

Turnips have not improved much these several weeks ; indeed 
with many they are to be a light crop. ‘The early sown wheats have 
attained a good braird; buta great deal of the Wheat lands were not 
seeded until new grain was procured; of course, this crop exhibits a 
very variegated appearance. 

Scarcely any thing hitherto has been done in the victual-market. 
The few sales that have been effected, have fetched tolerably good 
prices considering the condition of the stuff. The general opmion 
is, that grain will be in request through the season, unless matters 
can be adjusted with the United States, and importations received 
from that quarter; but of this there is not as yet the slightest pro- 
spect——5th Nov. e 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Durine the whole month of August we had very fine weather, 
moderately warm, and inclining to moisture. ‘Towards the end of 
the month rains were copious, but never so long continued as ma- 
terialky to injure the crop. In September, till the 20th, it was still 
more propitious ; being equally adapted to fill and bring to matu- 
rity the late, and to cut down and gather in the early crops. If this 
fine weather had continued for two or three weeks longer, the most 
abundant and productive harvest which has here been known for 20 
years would have been the result. Unfortunately, however, for the 
bulk of farmers, and for the community at large, about this time 
a most unfavourable alteration took place, Heavy and long-con- 
tinued rains (preceded, or accompanied, by stormy winds) drench- 
ed the fields, lodged the standing corn, and steeped in moisture the 
levelled stooks. The labours of the reapers were now often and 
long interrupted, or carried on at the no small risk and detriment 
of the crop, which could seldom be cut dry. Part has been ga- 
thered in, it i: feared not in the best condition: Considerable loss 
has been sustained from opening and spreading the stooks and 
sheaves, But the fine days with which autumn concluded has fe- 
lieved’ from anxiety those who had begun to despair; and, except in 
a few moor farms, has brought the whole crop into the barn-yard. 
Reaping, as we calculated in our last, commenced in the end of 
August and beginning of September, but did not become general 
till the 10th. On the earliest farms, many completed the harvest 
work in the usual time, and without the smallest loss or damage. 
The Wheat and Barley crops have, in general, suffered little. 
In Oats, the loss has, no doubt, been considerable ; though less 
perhaps, than in most of the other districts of Scotland. As no 
frosts have yet occurred, even on the latest farms, if allowed to re- 
main uncut, thcy would arrive at maturity.—Never do we recollect 
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to have séen the barn-yards every where so well filled. In all ear- 
ly lands, the quality and produce will correspond to the bulk. 
Notwithstanding every unfavourable circumstance, we may estimate 
this considerably above sn average crop. Taking the quantity of 
produce, and extent sown, in connexion, Wheat may be rated double 
of what the county has produced in any former year. In Winter 
Wheat, mildew shas in some places appeared, though very partial- 
ly ; but in Spring Wheat, the evil has been extensive; while, in 
other respects, this has also proved a failing crop. As far as we 
have had an opportunity of remarking, this species of grain, with- 
out changes of seed, degenerates faster than any other. We can- 
not thevkdone too strongly recommend to those’ who wish to perse- 
vere in cultivating it, to import the seed as often as possible from 
their southern neighbours. As Winter Wheat has more than realiz- 
ed the most sanguine expectations of those who have lately intro- 
duced it into their rotations, we have no doubt they will proceed 
in, and even extend, their cultivation. And accordingly, we see 
with pleasure many fi¢lds already in very fine braird. Many farmers 
are busily employed in sowing the lands where Potatoes had been 
planted ; while others are making every exertion in taking up their 
Potatoes, with a view to the same crop, while the favourable wea- 
ther continues.—The Potatoe crop is very abundant, and Turnips 
have also a very fine appearance. Vegetation is luxuriant; and 
the season still continues to a degree unusually good at so late a 
period of it. 

A slight depression is said to take place in the Cattle market : 
Both fat and lean stock, however, still bring sufficiently high prices. 
—Very little Grain of any kind has yet been sold. The following 
may be considered as the selling prices— Wheat 12s. per Winchester 
bushel; Barley 6s.; Potato a 5s. to 5s. 6d.; Common ditto 
4s. 6d. to 5s.; Oatrneal 4s, to 4s. 2d. per stone; Potatoes 2s. per 
ewt.—Beef from 6s. to 83. per stone of 16 lib. avoirdupois ; Mutton 
ditto ditto.—Though the prices of Grain ax certainly very high, 
an advance, rather than depression, it may be feared, will take place 
in the course of the season. Beef and Mutton, it seems probable, 
will continue stationary till about the beginning of April, when, for 
the most part, it becomes scaree. Nov. 2. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue anxiety which every one felt when the Quarterly Reports 
for last Number were drawn up, is now (so far as regards the reap- 
ing of the crop) happily removed; and one of the most abundant 
harvests has, im general, attained full maturity, without any mate- 
rial injury from frosts, rains, winds, or mildew. 

From the 3d till the 18th August, and from the 24th of that 
month to the 10th September, the weather was uncommonly warm, 
dry, and propitious to the maturation of the crop. The weather, 
during the rest of these months, was warm and mild; but often 
rainy, and the sun was much obscured. It was more favourable te 
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growth than to ripening. We had no Lammas nor other floods 3 
no que se yvales; no storms, and no frosts, except on the 18th 
and 24th of tember; none of which did any material damage to 
the crup, were scarcely perceptible on the foliage of the Roen. 
toes. Every species of crop came slowly, but steadily, to such full 
perfection entirely to dispel our fears, and even to surpass our 
hopes The Wheat and Barley harvest commenced early in Sep- 
tember; and that of the other species of Grain, in some parts of 
the county, began soon after the middle of that month. But, ow- 
ing to the great diffrence of the time of reaping, and the very 
backward state of.the weather during the month of October, some 
littie of the crop, in the highest and latest parts of the county, re- 
mained uncut till the end of October; and probably near the half 
of the Oats remained in the field till the 4th instant, when a great 
deal was secured in good condition; and as this day is equally fa- 
vourable, and all hands are now at work, an immense quantity of 
crop will be secured in exccllent condition. But though much of it 
remamed long in the stock, and from the state of the weather and 
quantity of the crop, (which, from being lodged, was obliged to be 
reaped when wet), yet it has never been in a bad condition. A few 
hours of a piercing dro ught would, at any time, for the last three 
or four weeks, have rendered a large portion of the crop ready for 
the barn-yard. Except in situations too much sheltered, there has 
been, as yet, very little damage by sprouting. The alternate rains 
and droughts, however, for so long a period, have no doubt part- 
ly injured the crop, especially the fodder.—Every species of grain 
crop is far above a medium im bulk, and generally of an excellent 
quality. But the Potato crop is nearly double to the best ever seen. 
It was a novelty, in the comparative prices of food, to see the Po- 
tatoes selling at 9d. per peck of 42 lib. when the current price of 
Oatmeal was $s. per peck; and the former at 7d. when the latter 
was 2s. 6d.—The price of Oatmeal, which in August was as high 
as 3s. 4d., fell in September to 1s. 10d.: perhaps this extraordi- 
nary fall proceeded chiefly from an over-anxiety in the farmers who 
had grain soonest ripe to obtain for it the highest prices. But, in- 
credible as it may appear after such a dearth and scarcity, it also 
proceeded, in part, from some old meal, which had been concealed and 
denied/tiil the price began to fall, being then poured into the mar- 
ket. The granar ies in “Scotland were perhaps seldom so empty as 
they were about the end of August.—The price having fallen too 
fast, the harvest turning out so backward, and few people having 
corn dry for the flail, the prices advanced as high as 2s. 6d., and 
the market was for a time but ill supplied. They are now falling 
more gradually than before, and, when once the crop is completely 
secured, they will become more steady. The great abundance of 
every species of crop would, in ordinary circumstances, warrant the 
distilling from grain. But when we are, as at. present, shut up 
from the grain markets of America and the Continent of Europe, 
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and when we know that even the best of our crops are not ade- 
quate to ovr own support, it is devoutly to be wished, that the 
Prince Regent may use the powers vested in him, to prevent dis- 
tillation from grain till it can be well ascertained that we can ob- 
tain the supplies we may need.—The errors of last year will serve 
to make us more cautious in future. ‘he present crop, though 
abundant, comes into empty granaries; and no man can either tell 
how the next may turn out, or if the harvests of America or the 
Baltic will then be within our reach, even for money. Or if they 
were, we ought to pause, before we part with our guineas to our 
neighbours, or rather our enemies, for grain to be made into whisky, 
which we can obtain from sugar, now lying unsold in the store- 
houses of the planters and merchants. 

Catile seldom came to the pasture in a worse plight than they 
did last May ; but the summer and harvest have been uncommon. 
ly favourable to every species of live stock. The returns of the 
dairy have been abundant; and cattle fattening on pasture, having 
‘had mild weather and a full bite till the beginning of November, 
turn out weil.—The Fruit on the Clyde have been (especially the 
apples) more than a medium crop. Fifteen of the principal orch- 
ards have been sold for upwards of $000/.; and the total value of 
those in the Middle Ward alone would amount to many thousands 
more.—Summer-fallow, of which, it must be owned, there is by far 
too little in the country, has been got well executed; and the young 
Wheats look well. The Turnips, which are chiefly confined to the 
Upper Ward, will prove an abundant crop ; and, with the immense 
quantity of Potatoes that have been raised, ensure a plentiful sup- 
ply of butcher meat during winter and spring. Nov. 5. 

Lxtract of a Letter from a Correspondent near Langholm, 21st Oct. 
_ © Tus harvest has been very late, not being yet completely finish- 
ed; and the weather has been remarkably wet and unfavourable. 
Much grain has been hurried into the stack-yard in unsuitable con- 
dition for preservation ; and considerable loss has been sustained from 
that circumstance by heating. The crops are in general weighty; 
and if they had been well got, there would have been a suflicient 
supply for the ensuing season. Prices of grain have fallen very 
considerably in this neighbourhood, and are now about what I should 
account par; at least they ought not to be any lower for the farmer, 
considering the high rents, expenses, and public burdens he has now 
to pay. Lean stock, particularly sheep, have sold pretty well last 
season ; but I am informed that the markets in England are at pre- 
sent much overstocked with those from Scotland this season. Black 
cattle have fallen both in price and demand. Wool is rather on the 
decline, as the American quarrel is not very likely soon to come to 
a conclusion. Among the mercantile people here, scarcity of mo- 
ney, the old hue and cry, is now eagerly raised. Indeed there seems 
to be a real want of hard cash, as you can scarcely get a note exe 
changed without paying a premium for it. 
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Yesterday and to-day the weather has been fine and dry, with d 
cold north wind, which is a very fortunate circumstance at the pre- 
sent crisis, when we look to the state of the crops; as we have not 
(in this district at least) enjoyed twenty-fcur hours of dry weather 
in succession for some weeks past.’ 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been extremely variable during last quarter, the 
most interesting in the year for the farmer. Harvest, which com- 
menced in a very partial manner about the end of August, made 
slow progress for the first ten days of September, in consequence of 
frequent heavy showers, and the want of sunshine, which occasion- 
ally put am entire stop to labour, and retarded the filling and ripen- 
ing of the crops. From the above period till October, the weather 
being favourable, a great proportion of the Wheat, Barley, and ear- 
ly Oats in the lower district of the county, were cut down, and car- 
ried into the stack-yard in excellent condition. On the 4th of that 
month, however, a number of farmers in the higher district, where 
the harvest was fully ten days later, sustained very considerable 
loss by shaking, from a high west wind which continued to blow 
for twenty-four hours with great violence ; after which the weather 
became very wet, and, continuing so for fourteen days, caused gene- 
tal anxiety and alarm for the safety of the crops still in the fields, 
consisting of all the spring Wheat, part of the early with nearly the 
whole of ‘the later species of Oats, andthe whole of the Peas and 
Beans. Fortunately, however, the weather became settled, and 
having continued so for nearly the last three weeks, the whole crops, 
with perhaps the exception of a few patches of Beans, have been got 
into the yard in tolerable condition, having suffered even less injury 
than much of last year’s produce. ® 

In consequence of the high price of provisions during the summer, 
a greater number of people than usual came into the district in 
search of employment; but the crops ripening very unequally, many 
had to go away without finding work. Wages of course were very 
low; being from 9d. to 12d. at the beginning of harvest ; and never 
exceeding from Is. $d. to 1s. 6d a-day, exclusive of victuals, which 
are uniformly provided by the farmers. 

Now that opportunity has been afforded of ascertaining the value 
of this’ year’s crop, Wheat is found rather to be below an average in 
quantity, but of decent quality ; Barley is middling, in respect both 
of quantity and quality ; while Oats are reckoned fully an average, 
especially wherever they were stacked before the October rains; al- 
though the late fields, no doubt, have been injured in quality by 
sprouting, as well as lessened in quantity by setting up and other- 
wise handling, to prepare them for the stack-yard. No Peas or 
- Beans have as yet been thrashed; but the crops are bulky, and in 
many situations tolerably well podded; having continued to improve 
where they were allowed to stand, even till near the end of last 
month. Potatoes being almost all lifted, are found abundant, and 
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of excellent quality. Turnips, both Swedish and common, have seldom 
been better, especially the former, the culture of which appears gradu. 
ally extending, as almost every farmer now considers them an article 
of first importance, for carrying on feeding stock through the spring 
months, when the common turnip becomes of little value. Although 
the prices of cattle are lower than during the summer, yet they are 
still high ; 10s. and 1!s. per stone being readily given by the butch- 
ers for fine fat ; of course the bygone may be reckoned a good season 
for the graziers. Cattle for turnip have been bought in at nearly 
10s. per stone; and Highland wedders at from 241. to 26l. per 
score ; a considerable number of the latter, in fine condition, having 
been brought into the county. The summer-fallows, with part of 
the Peas and Bean stubbles, are sown with Wheat, the ground hav- 
ing wrought in the most satisfactory manner: a week or two of dry 
weather will enable every farmer to finish that important business. 

In acounty like this, where few cattle are bred, while at the 
same time a very considerable number are annually required for 
wintering in the straw-yards, it is a matter of much importance to 
the farmers to have convenient markets, at which they may purchase 
whatever number may be necessary. With a view to accomplish 
that desireable purpose, several proprietors, with a great number of 
farmers, have agreed to try to establish a regular cattle market in 
Haddington during the month of November: ‘The day fixed for the 
market this year is the first Friday after Hallow-fair; and as an in- 
ducement to dealers to bring forward their cattle, handsome pre- 
miums have been offered, by public advertisement, for the three best 
lots, (each to contain a specific number,) offered for sale, and ac- 
tually disposed of in the market. ‘There can be little doubt but 
that dealers, from being able to drive their cattle at less expense, 
will find their advantage in carrying them to the place where they 
are wanted, while, on the other hand, the interest of the farmers 
will also be promoted, by devoting that time and attention to busi« 
ness at home, which at present they are obliged to spend in going 
to and returning from distant markets, the success of the new fair 
therefore becomes interesting to every farmer in the district. 

Perhaps it may not be improper here to notice, that the operation 
for the cure of Sturdy in sheep, recommended by Mr Hogy in the 
last Number of the l'armer’s Magazine, has in one instance been 
tried in this district with complete success. A year-old ewe had 
shown evident symptoms of sturdy, for months previous to the mid- 
dle of last September, at which period she became so ill as to be un- 
able either to stand or eat. As all hopes of the animal’s recovery 
was given over, Mr Hogg’s method of cure was resorted to, more 
with a view of putting the animal out of pain, than from any ex. 
pectation of performing a cure. Upon the soft place in the scull 
being ascertained, the thamb of the operator was placed over it, and 
a common stocking wire thrust up the nostril till it was felt touching 
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the bone under the thumb. A little blood came out of the nose 
when the wire was withdrawn ; the sheep lay upon the spot appa- 
rently very sick, for twenty-four hours, when it got up and began to 
eat; next day she followed the flock, which she had not done for 
weeks before, and is at present eating turnips, apparently as well and 
hearty as any in the flock. it is thus the Magazine becomes so 
worthy of the support of the publie, as affording 2 medium through 
which such men as Mr Hogg can convey the resalt of their expe- 
rience to the country in general. 

Grain markets have been uncommonly high during the whole of 
last quarter ; whether they will continue so during the season will 
in a great measure depend upon the nature of the crops in other 
districts of the island ; for this being an exporting county, the mar- 
kets here must always depend upon prices in other situations. A 
considerable quantity of Oats have already been sent out, at from 
$5s. to 38s, per boll. Little or no Wheat has as yet been exported, 
but there is certainly a greater quantity in the county than at the 
same period last season. Hay, which in some degree depends upon 
the price of grain, has lately experienced an advance, selling at from 
Is. 1d. to 1s. 3d. per stone. Potatoes 12s. per boll of 4cwt.— 
Nov. 9. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

In noticing the occurrences of the current quarter, the most pro- 
minent of those which are best calculated to arrest the attention is. 
the nature of the harvest weather, and state of the crops recently 
ingathered. Suffice it to say, that for the first three weeks the wea- 
ther was emineritly good ; and no time was lost, either in cuttin 
down or taking in rapidly what was conceived to be fit either for 
the stack or the barn. Never before was so much grain cut in 
so green a state at the first of the harvest; but this keenness soon 
operated its own cure, for the markets were instantly filled at a rate 
which even so unparalleled a crop could not support; and in nu- 
merous instances, what was thus prematurely led into the stack, 
would not keep. “To turn it over, it was thought was only adding 
fuel to fire; and the thrashing-machine was had recourse to, as a 
sure and dernier resort ; and the editors of newspapers gratuitously 
lent their aid, by cautioning farmers against leading home their corn 
too fast in so promising a season ; but at the same time goading them 
on to be expeditious, for Oatmeal had fallen to 18d. per peck at 
Perth, and ls. 10d. at Ayr; but from some mysterious reason was 
still 2s. 6d. at Glasgow. These gentlemen, with the most laudable 
intention, believing that the West country people might be capable 
of reading, but not of writing, and far less of calculating, bestowed 
much labour to show the gains that might be made by bringing 
Meal from Ayr to Glasgow; but they forgot one thing, which was, 
the qualities of the commodities at the one place and at the other. 
Manufacturers seem as obstinate fully as farmers; for no stir has 
®een made, and matters remain nearly as they were; and thus 
much salutary advice has been thrown away. 
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On the evening of the Sd, and morning of the 4th of October, the 
wind blew so strong, that great apprehensions were eutertained for 
the safety of the standing corns, and not without reason; but the 
injury from shaking has been less than could well have been expect- 
ed, owing to showers of rain which fell in the interim; but shaking 
was not the only misfortune, for almost every stook was overturned, 
and thus exposed to the succeeding wetness, which coatinued for a 
length of time, without wind or sunshine, either to expel or exhale 
the moisture. From that period the harvest became tedious and 
irksome, and was prolonged much beyond what, under different cir 
cumstances, would have been required. 

The stack-yards rather present a flattering aspect. Wheat is good 
in quality, and rises well in the batch,—which is fortunate, when ay 
there is so little old for 2 mixture,—and may be rated as approach nll 
ing a medium crop. Potatoes were extensively planted, and have 
turned out well, which will greatly assist in filling up a chasm in 





. 
the former wants of the country; but it is doubrtul chat Oats will “t 
yield in proportion to their bulk; for it is observed that there are a a 
great deal of what is termed deaf and dumb amongst them, that is, i" 
husks of grain without a kerne!, together with more than an ordi y 
nary degree of light or small grain. Hence, those perhaps are es 
not less friends to their country who prescribe caution in their fi 
use, than others who foster hopes that may not ultimately be fully i, 
realized. 


The summer fallow has been sown with Wheat in proper season ; 
and the Potatoe-land and Bean-stubbles, are now under prepara+ 
tion.— Nov. 7. 

West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tuer harvest here commenced about the second week of Septem. 
ber, and lasted beyond the middle of October, in the low tract of 
the county ; and in the upland parts, is just now scarcely finished, 
The month of September was dry; by which means, the wheat and 
early oats have been got in in good condition ; but October proving 
extremely variable, a considerable deal of attention aud activity wag 
required to get the remainder of the crop alf properly saved ; which 
is now done with very partial loss, as the winds always succeeded, 
the rains, and dried the grain, Potatoes are mostly all taken up, 
and saved, producing an abundant crop. Excepting the Peas and 
Bean crop, which are deficient in quantity, having run teo much to 
straw, I reckon the other grains an average crop; although I do not 
think the crop will turn out, as to produce, equal to that of the year 





1810; of course, there ought to be no unnecessary consumption or a 
waste, considering our foreign relations, in order to make the necessary f i 
provision to meet exigencies.—Turnips are a good crop; the wea- + 
ther having been open, and but gentle frosts, they are still growing 5 
to bulk. Butcher-meat still maintains former prices; and the grain Ast 


markets seem at present to continue high, Good Wheat from 60s. ty 
to 70s. ; Oats, 34s. to 36s.; Barley, 38s. to 40s., per boll; Oatmeal i 
Yo j 
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2s. 4d. per peck of 8 Dutch lib. ; Potatoes 8s. per boll of 24 stones 
Dutch weight.— 4th Nor 


a 


Morayshire Quarterly Report. 
Tue weather, during the last quarter, was very favourable for 
bringing to maturity and harvesting the crop, until the Lith of Oc- 
when the tains set in, and very little field work could be done 
ad of tie month However, the greater part of the Wheat, 
f cy, was yarded in excellent order ere that time, 
iull crops, and good grain, particularly the 
or what was sown in autumn. Winter or 
not yield so well, nor will the au: antity be se 
some very dry, early soils. The only disease the 
to have suitered by, is the honcycomd; and that too 
ive exempt from ; which shows the great advantage 
Sowing of Wheat was unavoidably retarded this 
to there being very little seed ere the new was got, 
weeks later than usual; and then by the weather set- 
1d the land in no condition for sowing. There is less 
; season of the year than has been for several years 
yunty. Barley mended ainazingly towards harvest, 
iS, ts Oats, more than an average crop; the quality of 
hoth rood, end neither have suilered much by the rains, notwith- 
standing the immense quantity that haVe fallen during the Jast three 
weeks, the weather being always cold, and accompanied by high 
winds; nor has any loss been sustained by shaking. But it is to be 
feared, in an higher part of the county, a considerable quantity of 
the Oats (which is the principal crop) are but ill filled, being very 
green when the weather became unfavourable to their ripening in a 
natural way. What was to cut after the 16th ult. was very difficult 
to do, and impossible to do neatly, being laid before to the east, 
and then broke down with the wind and rain from that quarter. 
Peas and Beans are a very luxuriant crop; and last four days have 
been very favourable, and so actively employed, that the greater 
part of the crop is now in the stack in good order; and there will 
be a third part more grain spared from Morayshire this year than 
was the last. Turnips fill the ground much better than could have 
been expected at midsummer, and are not a deficient crop by any 
means. Potatoes have been more widely cultivated than usual, and 
are of excellent quality; but not thought to exceed an average in 
quantity, upon the same extent, Oatmeal still continues at 2s. 6d. 
per peck of 9 lib. at Elgin, and has not been higher through the 
season, but must soon fall below it. Oats are giving 36s. per quar- 
ter; Barley 45s. to 50s. per boll; but very little sold, or wanted. 
No price fixed for Wheat. —Land rent has ‘advanced greatly in this 
county of late, seemingly owing to the high price ef corn and cat- 
tle, which a great many calc! alate upon continuing, notwithstanding 
how often, and how lately, they themselves have seen it otherwise. 
Some of the proprietors, too, ig order that they may not lose by 
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the depreciation of money, affix a certain quantity of grain—say a 
boll of Wheat per acre for half the quantity of land, and a boll of 
victual (being 5 firlots of Oats, or 4 of Barley) for the other ; to be 
paid in money at the average fiars’ price for ten years preceding. 
A considerable quentity of land has been set lately at 2/, Sterling 
of money rent besides.—4¢h Nov. 
Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

NeEvER perhaps had the country greater reason to look forward 
with anxiety and apprehension to the result of a harvest, than at the 
commencement of the last. The crops indeed promised well every 
where; but to relieve the distresses of the preceding three months, 
and to prevent a recurrence of the same, it was necessary not only 


that the crops should be good, but that they should be secured in 
good order—an object not likely to be effected easily at so late a pe- 
riod of the season in this variable climate. Serious apprehension 
were naturally entertained, for the late corns in particular; and t 


following abstract of the weather will show that they were not alte 
gether unfounded. 





Number of Number of Mean temp. Mean tem» 

Fair Days. Rainy Days. 1O A.M. JOP. 3 
August 20 — il _ 60.18 oe 53.73 
September 13 —— 17 — 56.82 — 
October 13 _ 18 — 48.95 — 

46 46 
The quantity of rain that fell during some of the 46 days, denomi 

nated rainy, was, as may readily be supposed, comparatively small-—~ 
but the damage which it o¢casioned is not to be estimated by its ab- 
solute quantity. Even when it did not actually rain, the moisture 
of the atmosphere, and the absence of the sun, deprived the corns of 


that genial warmth, so necessary to the filling and ripening processes 
at all times, but particularly. in late harvests. Fallow Wheats were 
much laid by the rains in August, which were very heavy on the 
16th, 18th, 19th, 2ist, and 23d. After that period, however, they 
received little more damage, and were generally got into the stack in 
good order. The night between the 24th and 25th of September 
was fatal to the farther growth of Potatoes, and not a little injurious 
to late Oats. The thermometer indicated 284° as the greatest de- 
gree of cold—a circumstance very unusual at that season. On the 
night between the 16th and 17th of October, it fell as low as 29°. 
The first 17 days of October, with the exception of the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 8th, were faveurable for Wheat seed, which on naked fallow was 
Jaid down in good order, and has brairded well. 

On the 19th of October, after a violent hurricane of wind and rain 
that continued upwards of 12 hours, the barometer, which had been 
falling for 48 hours before, stood at 28.151, at four in the afternoon, 
It may be proper to mention, that the barometer is situated 140 teet 
above the Jevel of the Tay at Perth, at low water, and perhaps not 
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much more above the level of the sea. Since the 19th, the weather 
has been exceedingly variable, disappointing the hopes, and baffling 
the weather wisdom even of the most experienced. The late Oats 
have sutfered materially in the stock, and there is reason to fear they 
will also suffer in the barn-yard. In the Highland districts, a great 
deal is still in the field; and 2 fow d: 1s ago, not a li ttle was uncut. 
On the whole, the character of the crop may be nearly as follows. 
Wheat, a fair crop in point of quality, : and generally very true to the 
bulk = Barley an aver: rage ; the early being good, and the late indif- 
ferent. Early Oats excellent, but late very deficient—in many cases 
hardly a boll of Meal fr ym six firlots. Peas bulky in straw, but little 
grain. Turnips, middling. Potatoes prevented from coming to per- 
fection by the frost, and latterly injured by the rain; but in regard 
to quantity, a plentiful crop. 

The markets, as was to be expected, suffered a considerable de- 
pression about the middle of September. Oatmeal fell, in the course 
of a week, from 2s. Gd. to 1s. Sd.; but did not continue long at the 
Jatter price; and theve is reason to believe that the rapid depression 
has had the effect, in some measure, of creating a sul bsequent rise. 
Wheat, from the demand for seed, maintained its price for a consi- 
derable time, and is still higher than usual 


PS 


at this season. At some 
of the late Perth markets, block cattle were rather on the decline; 
but such as are in good condition have always a ready sale, The 
open weather has been very favourzble for pastures, and has in a 
great measure made up ior the deficiency in the early part of the 
season. 


The present state of the M larkets i is as follows.—Wheat from 40s. 


to 50s, per boll.; Barley 928, to 34s.; Oats 21s. to 30s.; Meal 2s. per 
peck.—Beef 8d. per lib., Mutton ‘ed ; Veal Sd.—Quartern Loaf, as 
per assize of the 17th, com oe g on the 20th ult. in Perth— 


Wheaten 1s. 5d.—Household Is. 

With the prospect even of a possibi iit: p of i imports ition, the present 
crop would be reckoned plentiful, and the idea of scarcity would 
never occur. But depending, as Great Britain must now do, on her 
own produce, it is but ordinary y for esis sht to fear, and common pru- 
dence to provide as far as possible for whatever may he the event. 
The prohibition of distillation from grain will probably be the first 
step, in the system of economizing—a step, which, whatever reason 
there may be for deprecating the measures and the policy that first 
rendered such interferences necessary, cannot now perhaps be dis- 
pensed with. There cannot, however, be such a scarcity during the 
ensuing season, as last year. For, although there was little or none 
of the old crop unconsumed when the new came in, yet the new was 
some weeks later, and is unquestionably much more plentiful than 
the old. It is to be hoped too, that the measures adopted for the 
relief of the poor will remove the pressure that might otherwise fall 
on them, In this quarter, a very considerable sum of money was 
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raised by voluntary contribution; and as the markets fell about the 
time the collection was made, the fund has been very properly re- 
served for providing against a certain winter, and a prodadle scarcity. 
The Committee of Management have adopted one method of em- 
ploying part of their stock, particularly deserving of notice and imi- 
tation. It is well Known that, in towns particularly, the poor are free 
guently exposed to more suffering from the want of fuel, than any 
other necessary, while the very limitc:d quentities that thev are able 


. 


to purchase at once make them pay the very highest price for that 
little. To remedy this, an agreement has been made with a coal 


merchant for a considerable quantity of coals, to be delivered at a 
certain price, at such times, and to such people, as the committee 
may direct—an arrangement that must be productive of the happiest 
effects. This is true charity. It is relieving distress without en- 
couraging idleness. It is improving the comfort, and at the same 
time, the industry of its objects. 

The high prices that have prevailed, during the greater part of 
the last twelve months, and which are likely to continue, have as yet 
had no sensible effect in creating a demand for farms,—a farther 
proof, if any farther was necessary, that the depression of agricul- 
tural speculation is not of that temporary nature which some have 
been willing to believe. Adventurers without capital ave now almost 
extinct, and judicious farmers are aware, that the present state of 
things is very precarious—that a change in our foreign relations, or 
our political measures, is at least possible—and that such a change 
would render every calculation on present prices, altogether falla- 
cious. Proprietors begin to see things in the same light, and are 
now more careful to select a good ienant, than secure a high rent. 
The same circumstances begin also, as might be supposed, to operate 
on the disposal of property. Never perhaps were so many upset prices 
reduced, and at the same time so few sales effected. After all, this 
is perhaps to be attributed to the state of the manufacturing, more 
than of the agricultural world. Many who, a few years.ago, had 
realized considerable fortunes by trade, and were disposed to invest 
them in the purchase of land, have been compelled to resume their 
former employment, as the only means of recovering that compe- 
tency of which the ambition and folly of potentates has so rapidly 
deprived them. This too furnishes one answer, among many, to those 
who would represent agriculture and commerce as altogether inde- 
pendent of one another; and exposes the folly of attempting to sepa- 
rate what, in this country at least, are in their nature inseparable. 

P.S. The weather for the last four days has been more steady 
than for many weeks before. ‘The barometer stands high, and the 
hygrometer indicates dryness. It is to be hoped the harvest will 
terminate better than it began—5th Nov. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tn agreeable hopes that were long entertained of a generally a. 

bundant harvest, have been disappointed in various ways incident te 
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a late and adverse season ; so that in place of more than an average 
produce, which the appearance of the fields exhibited, owing to loss 
which has been already sustained, and the unpromising aspect of the 
weather for gathering in a part which is still exposed, there is no 
doubt that, on the whole, this will be a deficient crop in Ross-shire. 
Shearing began about the 2ist of September, and matters went on 
most favourably till the 4th of October. A considerable quantity 
of Corn was stacked, and several fields of Wheat sown during this 
period in the highest condition. A very heavy fall of rain took 
place on the 4th of October ; and the weather became very broken. 
We had severe frost on the mornings of the 17th and 18th, and a 
most violent storm of wind and rain the whole of the 19th. The 
26th also brought us another severe day of desolation to the part of 
the crop that remained uncut. Frost bit, broke down, and twisted 
by the hostile elements, it exhibited a most disastrous scene; and 
the danger in which the Potatoe crop was placed, gave reason to 
apprehend that the famine with which the country has been threat- 
ened was not likely to be soon over. Damage and loss has been 
sustained by stacking Corn in an unfit state; stacks suffering by 
heavy rains before being thatched; and shaking by high winds; 
besides the check which late crops received by the frost, particularly 
Beans, and a partial loss of the Potatoe crop. It is only a few farm- 
ers who have yet entirely secured their crops. 

The Wheat crop will not turn out equal to its bulk, there being 4 
considerable proportion of hungry, ill-filled grain in it. Late Oats 
will be greatly deficient in mealing. Barley in many cases was a 
slender crop. The Potatoe crop, in respect to produce, has been va- 
triable. Beans and Peas can be counted very little upon. Turnips 
are considered smaller in size than what is required to constitute a 
full crop. 

Much of the Wheat Seed yet remains to be executed ; and it is 
probable that the idea of sowing many fields of wet land will be 
abandoned. At our late Cattle markets, there has been a steady de- 
mand at reduced prices. Nothing is yet doing in the Corn market. 
Oatmeal sells at 42s. for nine Dutch stones. ——- 6th Nov. 

Extract of a Letter from Falkirk., Stirlingshire, 5th Nov. 

* Ax fallows that were sown in September with Wheat are look- 
ing well; but that sown since, has not got a good bed. A great 
part of the Potatoes are not taken up yet; so that those intending 
to sow Wheat upon the ground upon which they are, will be safer to 
delay sowing until early in the spring. Upon all our good dry 
lands Potatoes are a pretty good crop ; but upon clay land, and the 
Carses, they are not good. It was very fortunate that so many 
were planted last spring, as, if otherwise, people in this county 
would have been next to starving. For although Oatmeal was as 
high as 3s. 2d. per peck of 8 lib. Dutch for the greatest part of 
September, there was not a peck to be got in this county ; which 
eaused many Potatoes to be eaten before they were ready. ‘The 
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great price induced many to shear Oats rather green, and put them 
through the thrashing-mills before they were win, and carried them 
to mills to meal, and then to market, to catch the high price: but 
they soon glutted the market, and brought a fear on mealsellers that 
terrified them from buying. Meal fell from 3s. 2d. to Js. 10d. per 
peck; and has risen since gradually, till now it is 2s. 3d., and still 
very scarce. ‘The first few bol!s of Barley that made its appearance 
in our markets, was instantly picked up at 43s. to 51s. ‘The noise 
of the high prices for soft Barley soon brought out more than double 
the quantity ever remembered to have been in this market; and it 
was the same in the town of Stirling: the best brought only about 
40s.; and much remained unsold. 

As to the crops in this county.—Wheat upon fallow land is better 
than an average crop; but that upon potatoe land or Bean stubble, 
was a thin late crop. Early Barley is very good, but Late very or- 
dinary. Oats in the Carses were in general thin, and did not stook 
well. Clean Beans, and Beans that had very few Peas amongst 
them, are a very good crop; but those with which there were many 
Peas (which was too much the case in our Carses), are a bad crop. 
In the moorland, of which there is a great proportion in this coun- 
ty, the crop is mostly Oats, and this year very late. They did 
not shear generally until the"middle of Jast month; and, although 
there is plenty of Straw, it is feared that the Oats ‘will not be well 
filled, as the night of the 24th September, and severa! nights after, 
was very hard frost, so much so, that the right of the 24th com- 
pletely killed the Potatoe shaws that the day before were green and 
growing. 

Our Carses and all low Jand in this county are cleared of their 
crops, which are either thrashed or in the stack-yard; but that is 
only newly done. A considerable part that was hurried in heated, 
and was either thrashed or put out again. The whole or greatest 
part of the crops in the high and moorlands are in the fields in the 
stook, and some to shear. The crops on these lands are bulky; but 
so late acrop is seldom very productive. The end of September 
and the greatest part of last month was wet; and the sun seldom 
appeared, which must be against the true filling of the grain. 

We have a considerable number of valuable Orchards in our Cars- 
es, where Pear-trees thrive better than upon any other land, as the 
Carses have all been gained off the sea, or river Forth,—that which 
was formerly sleech, and very deep, say from 30 to 100 feet, of the 
very richest of earth, into which the Pear-tree puts down its top-root, 
which may be the cause of their thriving so well. ‘The Apple does 
not do so well. We hada great show for Fruit last spring; but 
the frosts destroyed the blossoms; and even the fruit, after it was 
set; so that there was a poor crop of fruit; and what was, were 
small, and without colour. Even the Stone Fruit upon walls had 
got their usual colour and flavour, and were very small. 


The greatest market for Sheep and Black Cattle is held annually 
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near Falkirk, upon the second week of October, commonly called 
the Falkirk Tryst. Monday is the market for Sheep, and Tuesday 
and Wednesday for Black Cattle and Horses, which sometimes con- 
tinues till Thursday night. On Monday there was a great number 
of Sheep, which sold readily at good prices. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day there was 2 great show of all kinds of Black Cattle, which sold 
quickly at good prices. There were many horses, but not many 
good, either for cart or harness, and not one very good for the sad- 
dle. We have plenty of Butcher meat. Best Beef 9d., and Mut- 
ton Sd. per lib. of 22 ounces English. Country salted Butter 24s. 
per stone of 22 lib. English. Oatmeal 2s. 3d. per peck. Prices of 
Grain in this county all this year have kept below Haddington, and 
are sonow. Best Wheat 60s.; best Barley 46s. No Beans or Peas. 
The Old are all gone; and the New will not thrash yet, nor will for 
some time. Potatoes 8s. per boll, Linlithgow Barley measure. The 
rivers in this county were higher several tomes last month than ever 
remembered ; parttcularly the river Carron, upon Sunday night the 
18th, overflowed its banks, and carried off much corn to the sea. 

I was at Doune Fair yesterday. There were a good many Sheep, 
which sold quickly, still at higher prices than they did at Falkirk 
Tryst ; and Cattle were bought up also at advanced prices. Many 
intending buyers were not served. 

P.S. This was our market day, when a considerable quantity of 
New Beans appeared ; and although soft, and many of them very 
much so, they sold at from 30s. to 42s. per boll. The dearest was 
the best bargain. ’ 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Durrixe the month of August and first weeks of September, the 
crop made very little progress in ripening, from a deficiency of heat. 
The latter half of September made a great improvement on the crop 
in this district. Harvest commenced partially about the 2Ist, and 
became pretty general about the 28th; and the weather continuing 
dry for that week, a good deal of corn was cut, but very little was 
ready for leading in. On the night of the 3d and morning of the 
4th of October, a very high wind from the south or southwest, 
overturned almost all the stooks, and shook off a good deal of the 
standing corn, and was succeeded by rain before the stooks could 
be got up again; after which we searcely had two fair days in suc- 
cession during the whole month, and very little corn was got in till 
the last week of it, and then only by selecting the driest sheaves 
from the stooks. Yet, notwithstanding the long continuance of wet 
weather, very little corn was sprung in the stook; as the weather 
continued cold, and often with high winds, which, though they over- 
turned the stooks, dried the sheaves pretty well in the middle, and 
it is now got mostiy all in, in not very bad. condition. Wheat (es- 
pecially what was sown in autumn) is good in quality, and may be 
reckoned rather above an avciage crop; butit is not yet cultivated to 
much extent in this county, though the practice is yearly gaining 
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ground. Barley may be reckened an average crop, but it also is but 
of small extent. Oats, the mest extensive crop of the county, turns 
out pretty bulky in fodder ; but not being well ripened, will be defi- 
cient in quality, and a great deal of them will dight out with the 
fanners ; and, with what was iost with the wind (from one to two 
boils per acre on many fields) will be below an average crop. Peas 
will turn out to very little account, either as to corn or fodder ; they 
were not well filled, and the long continuance of wet weather has 
made the fodder of very little value. Potatoes are a good crop, and 
of greater extent (hau vsuai; but, like other crops, were very late ; 
and the frost kiiling the shaws about the 24th of September, rather 
" prevented them from coming to the same perfection that they other- 
wise wouid have come to.—A great part of them are taken up, but 
a considerable quantity are yet to lift; andilast night has been a very 
keen frost, and the ground so hard to-day, that at noon it will with 
difficulty break, so as to allow them to be separated from it. Tur- 
nips, though they planted well, made very little advance in bulk 
during the summer months, but improved a great deal in September ; 
and thouch yet not large, from their closeness on the ground may be 
reckon.i an average crop. Sheep, the staple commodity of the 
county, are in good condition, and have continued to sell well 
through the season, as the great loss in last spring left fewer to be 
brought to market. Cattle have likewise continued to sell well for 
what were fat, and for what are in good condition for feeding on 
turnips; but wintcrers have been but little in demand, and brought 
smaller prices, probably from an apprehension of a scarcity of tod- 
der in the spring, from its having been so severely felt last spring. — 
The poor in this county have borne the late dearth with a great deal 
of patience ; and they seem more and more to be convinced that 
scarcity was the cause of it, though they could not for some time be 
persuaded of this. Much to their credit, they have supported them- 
selves with very little extra charity. In several parishes no extra 
charity has been bestowed, and scarcely any complaints heard. ‘The 
lower orders are very frugal and industrious in general; but no doubt 
many of them must have been very much pinched ; and I am much 
afraid they will have another dear season to encounter, as there is little 
prospect of much supply from abroad ; and the crop, though at an 
average it may have been pretty good, yet all mouths were on it 
almost as soon as it was begun to be cut, so that a good deal of it 
must have been already consumed. Luckily the great quantity of 
Potatoes raised will go a great way in the article of provision, espe- 
cially for the poor ; and that valuable root should be taken proper 
care of, and as few of them allowed to go to waste, or even given 
to cattle or horses, as possible, till it can be better seen how the next 
summer’s supply may hold out. We have no market for grain in 


the county. Oatmeal sold at Peebles on Tuesday last at 31. 10s.— 
‘th Now. 
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Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 
Harvest commenced rather late than otherwise, and the farther 
it advanced the weather became the less favourable. 

High winds have not been very injurious, but rains have been fre- 
quent and heavy.—Much attention and great exertion have been 
requisite; and it has only been on a sma!l proportion of farms that 
the crop could be secured without very considerable loss. 

It is an old remark, that the weather during harvest resembles that 
of seed-time.—'This year, however, has furnished an exception, and 
is likely to be remembered 2s such. 

Wheat is certainly the best crop, and Oats are probably the worst; 
but upon the whole, had harvest proved propitious, the crop in ge- 
neral would have rather exceeded an average. Cold and late soils 
have, of course, suffered most in their produce; and indeed, in some 
such situations, harvest is barely yet concluded. 

The effect of these misfortunes must be felt at market ; but, per- 
haps, like last year, the extent may not be ascertained until the fol- 
lowing spring be far advanced, and then a dearth, short, but severe, 
may again recur. 

This should be guarded against by every prudent means; for 
high prices are a national calamity, and can never ultimately enrich 
the great class of agriculturists. 

Potatoes appeared in most situations highly promising ; but the 
wetness for some time past must likewise have hurt them much, and 
a considerable proportion of that estimable crop is already con- 
sumed, at least a much larger proportion than usual, owing to the 
excessive scarcity of meal before harvest. 

Turnips are net gaining ground in this district, and will probably 
never be extensively cultivated where not fed off, at least in part, by 
sheep. This season, however, they are a pretty fair crop. 

Fallows have not been in good order to sow with Wheat for a con- 
siderable time ; and where that grain is meant to succeed Potatoes, 
it has not yet been practicable to sow to any considerable extent. 

There is still a demand for cattle, but prices are understood to be 
reduced ; and, as fodder will in many instances turn out of inferior 
quality, prudence might require the winter stock to be pretty limited. 
——Nov. 5 





ENGLAND. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

‘When we turn our attention to the present state of this nation, 
with respect to the supply of food for so large a population, every 
mind that possesses the least remains of humanity and patriotism 
must be filled with a deep concern for the situation of the lower classes 
of society, and be convinced it is the indispensable duty and interest 
of the higher, to use every possible exertion to render that situation 
more comfortable. To prevent the recurrence of those tumultuous 
assemblies, which so much alarmed almost every part of the king- 
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om last year, regular methods should immediately be adopted for 
procuring provisions at the most moderate prices forthe poor. ‘Two 
thirds of the riots of last year originated merely from want of 
provisions; andif the bounty of the rich should supply these at more 
reduced prices, the probability is that the complaints in our streets will 
not be so numerous.—Is it probable that, with the utmost economy, 
this country can support itseif?—-This question, every reporter, anxi- 
ous for the welfare of his country, should consider with more than 
usual accuracy, from a steady conviction, that every one deserving 
the name of a statesman, must be induced to investigate what is so 
intimately connected with the welfare of the nation; and that none 
are more likely to afford correct information on this subject, than 
those whose talents are chiefly, if not wholly, directed to agricultural 
inquiries.— Last year we were enabled to export nearly 200,000/. worth 
of provisions ; and we have this year considerably more, with strict 
economy, than the exigencies of the county require.-—May the tender 
mercies of our God lead us to repentance and thankfulness. — Wheat 
is the most abundant crop we have had these many years, and secur- 
ed in the best manner. In many instances, we have a return of 45 
Winchesters per acre. Late sown Wheat, in some of the upland di- 
stricts, was injured by the late rains; but the quantity is not consid- 
erable-—Mr Curwen had nothing but the Red Wheats on the Schoose 
farm, and he intends sowing no other variety this year: He finds it 
stands the winter better, and affords a greater quantity of straw.— 
Some of the Red Wheats weigh 13 stones 10 lib. per 3 Winchester 
bushels. * Mr Curwen intends sowing no Wheat on clover leas,except 
he can manure well.—Barley, in some instances, is uncommonly pro- 
lific; but the average of this year’s crop is not much above the last : 
In general it has been well secured.—Oats, though on very dry 
ground we have cause to lament individual failures, are in general an 
excellent crop; and there isa much greater quantity than we had last 
year, in consequence of the new enclosures; though much loss has 
been sustained by the late heavy wind, rain, and hail in the higher 
parts of the county.—Potatoes, on very dry ground, are not very a- 
bundant; but there is sufficient to supply the demands of the county. 
—Mr Curwen has an excellent crop on the Schoose farm ; on a con- 
siderable number of acres, eighteen hundred and seventy stones per 
acre. He has in ail 1300 cart loads or thereabouts, each cart con- 
taining at least 55 stones. His Potatoes have been secured in tolerable 
condition, before the present frost. In some instances, the crops of 
Potatoes have been nearly double, where the seed was changed. 
—Turnips are an excellent crop; and we have only to lament the 
small number sown in this county. Mr Curwen’s crop is excellent, 
and uncommonly clean. He intends sowing Wheat on the ground 
from which they are drawn.—Peas a good crop; but very few 
sown.—The Workington Agricultural Meeting was well attended. 


* Three Winchester bushels are equal to one Carlisle bush 
@ommon measure of Cumberland, 
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Mr Curwen spoke at considerable length ; and with his usual ability. 
—Sir J. Sivciain honoured us with his company, and spoke with his 
usual patriotic love of Agriculture—Happy England! if all thy 
statesmen felt the same attachment to her interests, and had ALwAys 
felt it. He expressed a readiness, as President of the Board of ‘Agri- 
culture, or through the medium of the Secretary, to correspond with 
all the Agricultural Societies in the kingdom, on any subject con- 
cerning which they might wish to consult’ the Board. Wheat, 
13s. 6d. per Winchester ; Oats, 5s. Sd.; Barley, 8s. Nov. 9. 


November 2nd. 

NotWitTHSTANDING the promising appearance of the crops, as 
mentioned last quarter, those promises have been more than realiz- 
ed in the great product of that which has been thrashed. Wheat, 
Oats, Barley, Beans, and Potatoes, have all been excellent crops ; 
but we are sorry to say that the continued wet has diminished in 
some degree the goodness of the Potatoes and Oats ; the former of 
which, upon land that is in the least retentive of moisture, are many 
of them rotten; and from the same cause, it has been impossible to 
get them out of the ground. In consequence, they have consider- 
ably advanced in the market. ‘lhe Oats, in many high and late si- 
tuations are yet out, and unless the weather improve soon, the waste 
will be great ; and it is supposed that they will not be able to house 
them in sufficient good order to keep, but be under the necessity of 
thrashing them out immediately, and making them into meal. ‘There 
are also many Beans in the ijields yet, which must suffer from the 
continued wet unless we have a change very soon. Wheat is of ex- 
cellent quality, and was hardly ever known to prove better under 
the flail. Those Oats which were got in in due time prove remark- 
ably well both from the flail and the mill. Owing to the state of 
the weather, Wheat-sowing and other out-doors work, has not gone on 
so well as could have been wished; and in a few situations near the 
shore, where the land lyes low, the Wheat that was sown has been 
injured, and some washed off by the late high tides. As there has 
been so much said about Fiorin grass, would it not be satisfactory if 
these correspondents who have an opportunity of remarking its cul- 
tivation in their districts, were to mention in their Reports the me- 
rxits or demerits of the crops, and the public opinion of it? It has 
made no progress in this part of the country, to my knowledge ; 
neither are the farmers disposed to try it, especially on land that is 
calculated for a rotation of crops; but we are very far behind-hand in 
most of the improvements in agriculture. At the same time, it is 
very pleasant to see that there is much more inquiry and spirit (join- 
ed with a candour which was formerly unknown) amongst the far- 
mers in Lancashire ; and there is little doubt but they will sometime 
be equal in skill and knowledge with those of better cultivated dis- 
tricts. ‘The markets have been high ever since harvest ; but, for a few 
weeks lately, they have advanced, The farmers were never more 








Letter from a Correspondent near Lancaster. 
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puzzled to know how to proceed,—whether to be active in selling or 
to keep their grain ; and the diversity of opinion is great, respecting 
the future price. Certainly there is more thrashed and consumed 
now, than is usual at this time of the year: this joined to the waste 
from the wet in late crops,and the great consumption in Spain and Por- 
tugal, will undoubtedly and unfortunately make it very scarce and 
dear, if we have not large importations.—Prices of grain at Lan- 
easter as follow—-Wheat 17s.; Oats 6s.; Barley 7s. 6d.; Potatoes 
2s. 6d. ;—all per Winchester bushel.—Oatmeal 3/ 12s. per load of 
240 lib.; Beef 8d.; Mution 74d. ; Veal 7d. p. lib—Hlorses have been 
rather lower, so have Cattle and sheep ; Pigs still very low; Cheese 
3/. 7s. per cwt.; Butter Is. 5d. per lib. of 18 oz. 
Extract of a Letter from Liverpool, 20th October. 

In the concluding part of our last letter, we gave our opinion on 
the sudden, rather too hastily, by saying, that in the event of a war 
taking place between this country and America, we should not only 
have Spain and Portugal to supply with what Corn, &c. they may 
want, but also the whole of the British West India Colonies. We 
now find this is not likely to be the case, as we understand applica- 
tions have been made to our Government, through the medium of 
some of the American houses here, for licenses ; a sufficient number 
of which has been granted, and transmitted to America, where the 
crops are said to be very abundant: And as a corresponding dispo- 
sition has been shown on the part of the American government, we 
have therefore every reason to expect that the Peninsula will be 
amply supplied with whatever quantity of flour they may have oc- 
casion for ; and have also no doubt but that our West india Islands 
will be sypplied in a similar manner: but of this we cannot speak so 
confidently. Should, however, Oats or Barley be wanted in the 
Peninsula for horse provender, there is then no question but those 
supplies must be had from Britain or Ireland, 

In our last we also mentioned, that it was our opinion that prices 
(of Wheat and Oats particularly) would go higher than they then 
were. This prediction was but too soon verified ; for in the course 
of only ten days thereafter, fine Wheats and Oats rose, the former to 
26s. 6d. and the latter to 10s. 6d. ; prices we believe unprecedented. 
Most happily the new crop was just at hand; and the farmers in 
this neighbourhood (and no doubt in most other parts), being so ex- 
tremely eager to obtain the high prices which they were led to ex- 
pect, cut their Wheats without being sufficiently ripe; and, without 
giving them the usual time to harden in the fields, brought them to 
market in greater quantities than ever was known so early in the sea- 
son, in a state quite unfit to grind by themselves; and having little 
or no old to mix with them, Se of course were found quite unsuit- 


able for the purposes intended. The consequence was, a very rapid 
declension in the prices ; which in a very short time, were from 20s. 
down to 14s., as in quality and condition. We understand the same 
eause produced the same effects in Ireland, About two months 
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since we began to have some new Wheats from that country; but 
being previously kiln-dried, and otherwise well prepared, if suited 
very well for mixing with the soft Wheats we have been speaking 
of ; and 18s. to 18s. 6d. were first obtained: But coming in great- 
er quantities, and continuing to have liberal supplies from our farm- 
ers, prices kept gradually declining ; and, until very lately, the average 
price was only about I4s. 9d. The farmers being now all busy in 
the fields sowing their Wheats, getting their Potatoes, &c. the sup- 
plies from this quarter are much fallen off; and the weather having 
been for some time back very stormy, and winds contrary, necessa- 
rily have kept back the supplies we otherwise would have had from 
Ireland, and occasion owr market to be very bare of both Wheat 
and Oats. Those causes, together with a considerable demand into 
the country, have been the means of advancing Wheats about $s. 6d. 
to 4s., and Oats Is. 6d. to 2s. We also find a similar advance has 
taken place in London, occasioned no doubt by the same cause. 
We ought not, however, to presume too much on the present ad- 
vance, because large quantities of both Wheat and Oats are already 
shipt in the different ports of Ireland for this market ; and as soon 
as they do arrive, it is probable we may have some alteration; but 
if we may be allowed to hazard an opinion, we are inclined to think 
we shall not have any material alteration in Wheats till near Christ 
mas; but would not venture to say so much for Oats. About 
Christmas, the farmers in this part of the country pay their rents 
and annual accounts; and then they must and will sell their Corn, 
&c. to meet those payments. Indeed we have almost invariably 
found prices lower, and sales more difficult to be made then, than at 
any other time throughout the whole year. 

We have yet had very little Scots Wheat; but the little was very 
soft, and 6d. to 9d. inferior to the Irish. This superiority in the 
Irish is more owing to its being better prepared, than to any supe- 
riority it possesses in itself, Were the Irish no better prepared than 
the Scots, the latter would be the best of the two Wheats. We are 
inclined to be of opinion, that the Irish Oats this year will be better 
in quality than the Scots; but of late years it has been otherwise, 
as the Scots for several years back have taken the leadin our market, 
though far behind the English in Wheats. ‘This article is a new 
thing ih many parts of Scotland; but as they seem to improve very 
fast, we have no doubt but in time it will produce the best of 
Wheats. ill the circular letters we have had and seen from 
different parts of the United Kingdom, agree in saying, that 
the present year’s crop is fully an average one for every article in 
the Corn line; but we are much afraid the Oats and Peas in the 
Northern parts must suffer severely from the late very unfavourable 
weather. As your time of publication will not admit of waiting 
next week’s return from the Custom-house, we now make you a 
return of the quantities of Corn, &c. imported since our last, up till 
yesterday, and also hand you our present prices, &¢. 
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Importatiens of Grain, §c. into the Port of Liverpool, from the 30th July 
until the 29th October 1812 inclusive. 





" Qes. | Do. | Do. 
} 














181% | 
| g18} 250} 138)2245) 268} —|— | 37] 305 48 
Aug. | 1,871 3441 14,383] — |} —|—|—] —|4,010] 261 
541, — — |e ted od ed -- 
ise| 315 87 sj28gt! so] —|— | t4o| irs] 238 
ser} 75511 957] 4,979) —|—|]—]| 8] — |2,255 15 
1,236, — — jam ie te yt et eK _ 107 
616] — | 2,02c}] 938] —}| —{1 — | 320] 237 5 _ 
Oct 5 6,843} 3791%3,774) — | —|—| —| —] 1,260 4; — 
Foreign | - — — bel ele lel ed os — 
hnetsiconmapess penal nti at poh sce a 
Total | 19,490 2,017! 35,29916074 3181 —] 8 | 497 | 8,183 | 1,030 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. | Malt! Beans\ Peas. Rye 
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Shelled. Flour \Oatmeai| Flour 
Barley, Sacks | Sacks | Barrels. 
1124b.| 240 1b.| 240 1b |196 Jb. 









Do. | Do. 


Current Prices of last Tuesday’s Market, 27th instant. 
y 


Wheat, per 70 lib.” 
Englifh and Welch - - 18s. 3d. to 19s. 0d. 
Scotch-------+-- 17s. 6d. — 18s. 6d. 


Irith « - - 185. od. — 18s. gd. 
American, none. 


Barley, per 60 lib. 
Englifh and Welch - - + 9s.6d.— 9s. 9d. 
Scotch, none. 


ieith, Old ------- 8s.od.— 8s. 6d. 
Malt, per 36 Quarts. 
Englifh, Old - - - - - 155. 3d. — f55. 9d. 


Oats, per 45 lib. 
Eng. & Welch, Potatoe 7s.6d.— 8s. od. 


Common 7s.0d.— 7s. 6d. 





Scotch, none. 
Irifh, Potatoe -- - - = - 7s. 4d.— 75. 9d. 
Common - - - = 6s. 1od.— 7s. 4d. 





Beans, per Quarter, 
Englifh, Old 
No New of any kind. 

Peas, per Quarter. 

Englith Boiling, Old - - 865.0d.—gos. od. 

Oatmea!, per 240 lib. 

Engl - ------- 68s. od. 725. Od, 
Irith 595. Od.— 54s. Od. 
Scotch, none. 

Flour, per 240 lib. 

English, Fine - - + - - 86s.04d.—88s. od. 


98s. Od.to TO0s.0d 


“see ee we wee 


—— w2---+--- 82s. Od. — 845. od. 

American, none. 

Irith, Fine------+- 84s. od.— 86s. od. 
ad ---+2-2- 80s. od.— #25. od. 





Scotch, none. 


. 


Letter from London, 91h November. 
On the 10th of August last, I transmitted you a state of the corn 


market here. 


After that period, we had uncommonly fine weather 


until the 28th September, which enabled the farmers in all the 
southern, and indeed in all the principal corn districts of the coun- 
try, nearly as far north as the Humber, to secure the greatest pro- 
portion of their crops (the Beans only excepted) in fine condition ; 
and from all accounts, they hava reaped a more luxuriant crop than 
they have had for many years, particularly with respect to quantity $ 
but the quality, from the cold and ungenial season we have had, as 
may be supposed, is very variable.—In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
the crops are reported to be very weighty on the ground, but, gene- 


rally speaking, later ; of course, they have suffered very materially 
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from the almost unceasing rains we have had since the latter ‘end of 
September. This circumstance, having had the same efiect in re- 
tarding the harvest operations in all the northern districts, has kept 
our market, until this late period, extremely bare of all kinds of 
grain, having as yet had few arrivals of corn from North of the 
Humber: On the contrary, considerable shipments have lately been 
made of Wheat, Barley and Malt, to Yorkshire. But as the weather 
has now set in fine, it will allow the farmers to get their seed put 
quickly into the ground, and in good condition ; and when this opera- 
tion is completed, I am inclined to think that the high prices will 
induce every farmer to thrash out freely. For when they reflect that 
the last crop (one of the most unproductive, both as to quantity 
and quality, that this country has experienced for many years), 
with the assistance of importations from the sister kingdom, almost 
without any foreign aid ; and distillation, both in this country and 
Ireland, being permitted, as well as a considerable exportation hav- 
ing been made to the Peninsula, sufficed until the new came to mar- 
ket ; we may naturally conclude, that as we have this year reaped 
rather a bountiful crop, taking one district of the United Kingdom 
with another, the market must soon begin to fill, and that the pre- 
sent prices cannot reasonably be supported during the winter. Not- 
withstanding, from the distracted state of politics, both on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and America, we cannot expect any foreign aid 
until we reap the next crop. But, to supply the want of foreign 
corn, we have been fully a month later in commencing on the new 
crop than in former years. Added to this (no distillation being per- 
mitted in either this country or Ireland), and little or no supplies, 
it is said, being wanted for the Peninsula, we think these circum- 
stances will fully compensate for the want of old stock at the com- 
mencement of the new crop. Indeed it appears to me, that no ca- 
pital employed in the corn trade, at the present prices, can possibly 
take off the surplus quantity of corn that must come to market in 
the course of a very short time. 

Below you have the prices of this day; as also a note of corn 
imported into London, from $1st July to }st November, 1812. 
Essex and Kentish Wheat . . 126s. 134s. to 140s. 

Suffolk, Norfolk,and Lincolnshire 115s. 128s. 1365s. 
North Country and Scotch - None. 

Trish - - - - = = = = 110s. 115s. 126s. 
Koningsberg and Prussian - 120s. 135s. 
Courland and Russian 110s. 115s. 120s. 
Rye - +--+: = 65s. 70s. per Quarter. 
Barley, malting - - 68s. 72s. 

Ditto, foreign - - 52s. 63s, 

Ship Malt - - - 100s. 112s. 
English Feed Oats - 42s. 50s. 

Ditto, Poland - - 46s. 52s. 

Scotch and Berwick Feed 485. 52s. 
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Potatoe Oats - - 52s. 57s. 58s.) 

Irish Feed - - - = - = 46s. 50s. 

Ditto Potatoe 52s. 54s. 56s. 

Beans, New - 75s. 92s. P 

Ditto, Old - 108s. 110s. | 
J 








per Quarter. 


id 
ia 
\% 
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Boiling Peas - 116s. 126s. 
Hog Peas- - - - - -+- 80s. 86s. 
Flour, English 110s. per Sack. i 
Rapeseed- - - - + + - 65l. to 72/. per Last. 
Corn imported into London, from 31st July to lst November, 1812. 
Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peasy | 

Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 

English 76,558 - 14,554 = 15,977 - 86,016 - 980 = 18,175 - 7,404 
Trish + - « 150- — = — = 7,980- — = = 5 — ‘ 

Foreign 31,682 - 10.070 - — = 1,500 - 23,899 - — - — 
<asenties, 'aabipaa \ 


Total - - 108,370 - 24,624 - 15,977 - 95,496 - 24,809 - 18,175 - 7,404 


And 58,033 Sacks of English Flour. 














Northumberland Quarterly Report. 
Tue weather through the greatest part of August was cold and " 
cloudy, with frequent rains. From the 27th of August to the 4th 
of September, was uncommonly cold and hazy, with a northerly \t 
wind ; during which time the sun was scarcely ever seen: From ft 
thence to the 7th October, the weather was mostly dry, and favour- H 
able for the harvest: during which period, the greatest part of the i 
autumn sown Wheat and early Oats and Barley were cut and stack- " 
ed in excellent condition. On the 8th a change took place, and 
has continued wet ever since, with a few intervening fair days. 
When this wet weather commenced, the greatest part of the spring- 
sown Wheat was out, and at least one-third of the Oat-crop; some i 
of which, in the south-western parts of the county, is yet in the 
fields|—The harvest would have been much later, had not a frost 
happened on the 25th of September, so severe as to produce ice 
one-eighth of an inch thick, which killed all the Potatoe tops, 
and leaves of ash and some other trees. This, with another white 
hoar frost, on the 29th September, had a similar effect on the Corn 
crops then growing, which turned white in the course of a week 
after, though perfectly green before the frost. The Peas and Bean 
Crop were very much injured by these frosts.— Previous to the 8th Oc- 
tober, a considerable portion of the summer-fallows were sown with 
Wheat, which has vegetated well, and is looking remarkably healthy; 
but the great quantity of rain that has fallen since that time has 
prevented any more being sown, until the last three or four days ; i 
and that in an improper state, the land being yet much too wet.— if 
, 
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The Wheat crop having escaped every disease, the cars have no lj 
defective grains, and being all perfectly full, yield well to the stook; 
and it is now assertained to be the most productive crop there has | 
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been for some years past.—The Oat crop, upon strong loams, espe- 
cially in the eastern part of the cotnty, is considerably below ari 
average; and Beans arid Peas, being injured by the frost, will be 
fourid very detfective—Turnips are, in general, not an abundant 
crop: the prices of what has been sold ate from 6/. to 7/. an acre.— 
The prices of Grain ate still high, and likely to continue so, as the 
consumption of the present crop begafh with the commentement of 
harvest ; at which period, it was a prevailing opinion, that there 
was not a week’s consumption of old corn left in this district.’ The 
present prices are—Wheat from 13s. to 15s. per bushel Winchester ; 
Barley 7s.; Oats from 5s. 6d. to 6s.—-Nov. 7. 
Letter from Wales, November 4. . 

* Our harvest here became general before the middle of August ; 
but as the corn did riot come on together, it proved long and tedi- 
ous. We had a continuance of fine weather till the end of Septem- 
ber ; by which time (except some Beans and some little late Bar- 
levy) we had it iv very fine condition. Wheat is a full crop, and 
proves good in the barn ; and a great deal of it is already thrashed : 
it was who should be first to get the high price. The markets were 
slutted at once; and, in the course of three or four weeks, it fell 
from 60s. to $48. for our busliel of 21 gallons. It is again on the 
advance, and is now 4%, and 42s, Barley is a fair crop on the 
gravels and light soils, but has failed on the clays. Oats are far be- 
low an average crop. Peas and Beans are good, but we sow but few ; 
and most of the beans have suffered by the late rains, the weathe? 
having broke before they were got in ; of course, they will be soft, 
if not otherwise hurt.—Grain of every kind has dtopped in price 
since harvest, but not in the same proportion as the Wheat. Barley 
is now frum 18s. to 20s. for 21 gallons ; Oats from 34s. to 40s. per 
quarter.—We had a fine season at the beginning of our wheat- 
sowing, but the late rains have kept us back, and there is still 4 
great deal undone. The weather seems again to be more settled ; 
and if it continues fine, we shall still be able to finish in good time. 
—Owing to the wet summer, there is a less breadth of Turnips than 
usual in this part; but what there is are good. There is a deal 
of ground under Potatoes ; but there is a complaint that they are 
not so productive as we have seen them, and they sell now at a 
high price.—Both fat and store cattle sell well at present : Theré 
has been but a poor show of them at our late fairs; whether the 
country is drained, or that there is plenty of winter fodder, I can- 


not say. Sheep also keep up in price ; and I do not hear the same 


complaint as last year, of their being rotten. Pigs are rather on 
the advance, but they have been a dull article for a long time.’ 
Wiltshire Quarterly Report. 

Our crops of Wheat have been generally good, and in the higher 
districts rather abundant; in consequence of whici:, our markets 
rapidly declined for a few wecks after harvest ; but they have sincc 
eontinued to advance steadily. Best Wheat, last week, was wort’ 
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146s. per quarter. “This advance the reporter supposes to arise from 
the almost entire consumption of the old Wheat before harvest, con- 
nected with the war with Americe ; and it will therefore necessarily 
continue till after another crop is secured. Barley and Oats are 
both good crops. Qur Barleys this year haye heen very poorly har- 
vested ; in fact, a considerable quantity both of Barley and Oats are 
now spoiling i in the fields, owing to the continued rains. ‘Turnips 
are of luxuriant growth, the muist season being favourable to that 
root. Beans, owing to their having been put late in the ground, 
and the wetness of the weather for the last two nfonths, are ex- 
tremely late ; scarcely any of them carried, a great qu: antity not yet 
cut, and the bulk waiting for a dry season to render them fit ‘for 
stacking. Price for prime ones, 118s. per quarter, Of Peas, a 
very middling crop. A great breadth of Wheat has been sown in 
this county on the hills ; it is so wet, that at present we can do no- 
thing with our low lands. Sheep have fetched high prices at our 
Jate fairs: this may probably arise from the abyndant crops of tur- 
nips, and the moist mild weather encouraging the growth of our pas- 
ture grounds. ‘The breeds of Sheep generally brought to our fairs 
and markets are the Southdown, of which we may consider the pro- 
portion to be two-thirds; and the remaining third part divided, not 
very unequally, hetween Anglo-Merino and the lurzge-horned Wilt- 
shire sheep. ‘The Anglo-Merinos are bywour best breeders brought 
to a handsome small carcase; and the weol is most under 
astonishingly unproved,—ov. 2. 
Torkshire Quarterly Report. 

From various causes, the harvest has heen the latest almost ever 
known in this part of the couptry, A proportion of the Wheat crops 
in the earlier districts, was well secured, though reaped uncommonly 
green: but a shoct king reverse has been felt in the later parts ; 
where, from the ‘long coutinuance of wet weather, very great loss 
and damage hasensued. Large quautities of B: itley, QO: its, and even 
Wheat, are still remaining in the tie! ds; and most of the Beans stand- 
ing, and very green in the pod, Some ef the best preparations for 
Wheat have succeeded, in a full produce; Barley and Oats are light 
crops; and, on the whole appearance of things, nothing but the most 
rigid economy in the consumption of grain, b y all classes of people, 
can secure us from a calamitous dearth of lwnan food. The pre- 

sages of many enlightened agriculturists seem now about to be io il- 
ized => presages that haye, like those of Cassandra of old, been too 
Jong neglected by those who have bad the re medy in their power. 
These times are the upshot of the trumpery s! hopkeeping and bank- 
ing, comm ercial and manufacturing schemes of the ‘ statesman now 
“no more.’ He did what he could for trade, and but little for the 
peasaniry, as he invariably termed the farming interest. The best 
Wheat 20s. ; Barley 10s.; “Oats 8s. ; Rye 12s.; Beans 15s. per bu- 
shel of Winchester. 

Hay and latter grown forage have beei ? saved: but, from the 
constant rains this aut wn, altermata or fog is ple mntiful, Turnips, 
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also are generally better than usual, though the Swedish are not; so 
that Cattle and Sheep will be well fated for market. Lean Cattle 
and Sheep are uncommonly dear. Best Beef 9d.; Veal and Pork 
Od; Mutton 84d.; Butter 1s. $d. per lib. 

The young Clovers and Seeds of all sorts are very promising, 
Fallows of all sorts, from the prevalence of wet all spring and sum- | 
mer, the worst prepared ever known. In all the lowlands, very little 
wheat can be sown; and every thing connected with that operation 
is in the most backward untowardly state. Where the ridges are 
narrow, Wheat may be harrowed in by the horses going in the fur- 
rows, before a swingtree of the length of nine or ten feet, but by no 
means on the usual plan on wet or strong lands. 

Potatoes have been extensively cultivated ; yet the price is still 
encouraging, about 3s. per bushel upheaped. 

The rent of Jand is gradually rising, and bids fair to keep down 
the farmer ; especially ‘when high wages, taxes, housekeeping, &c. 
are thrown into the scale, low prices of produce would soon com- 
pletely ruin both him and his landlord. 

Wool is flat, or falling in price—Horses not quite so dear as they 
have been.—-Pigs at moderate prices. -—~ Nov. 6. 


Aprenpix To ScotisH INTELLIGENCE, 
Report for Roxburghshire. 

The present harvest has been one of the latest and most tedious 
that has occurred for many years; and from the state of the weather, 
at one period, the most serious apprehensions were entertained for its 
safety. However, we have the particular satisfaction to state, that 
where sufficient caution has been practised, the Corn has been brought 
into the barnyard in the best condition, and seldom with less loss;— 
a result that the most sanguine expectation, at one time, could hardly 
have anticipated. This is a peculiarly fortunate circumstance, when 
the completely exhausted state of the previous crop is taken into con- 
sideration; and we are likewise much afraid that the presentis below 
an average one in this district, with the exception of winter Wheat, 
which in general is most abundant.—All that part of the crop that 
was particularly late, has been most materially injured by a severe 
frost that occurred on the night of the 24th September ; ; several 
fields Of Spring Wheat having retained, up to the time when they 
were cut, the same hue that they exhibited at that period: indeed, 
upon the whole, we consider this part of the crop as particularly de- 
ficient, The Barley and Oat crop were most materially improved 
in bulk, by about ten days of genial weather that occurred about 
the middle of August; but their quality is evidently deficient of last 
year’s growth. Peas have been most seriously injured by the frost; 
and from being exposed in the fields during such a long course of 
wet weather, we can hardly estimate them at half an average crop. 
—It is particularly gratifying to state that the Potatoe crop has been 
secured in the very best condition; and, although not so abundant as we 
have observed them in some seasons, yet, from the quantity planted, we 
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are fully satisfied that the supply is more than equal to an average 
crop.— The unusually high price to which grain had attained at the 
commencement of the harvest, naturally induced the grower to bring 
a large supply of the new crop to market, which of course operated 
@ very considerable reduction in the prices; however, within these 
few weeks it has again experienced a very considerable advance :— 
But we have no doubt, that when the cattle are housed, a supply of 
grain will be brought to market, equal to the demand, and fully suffi- 
cient to produce a considerable reduction of the present prices. When, 
however, we anticipate so desirable an event, we would most ear- 
nestly recommend that it should be husbanded with the most rigid 
economy, as the only effectual means of preventing a recurrence of 
the late calamitous high prices.—The poor have been taught a hard 
and most severe lesson of economy for the last twelve mouths, and 
which they have submitted to almost without a murmur, being ful- 
ly satisfied that the pressure arose entirely from a scarcity of grain: 
Conduct so highly commendable, cannot fail of producing the truest 
sympathy for their situation, and of procuring for them that allevia- 
tion which it so well merits» But we trust that they will yet be 
willing to practise this duty for ancther season, when we sincerely 
hope that we shall be again blessed with a bountiful harvest; and 
that ‘that part of Europe from which we derive our chief supplies, 
will be relieved from the grasp of the most remorseless tyrant,-that 
Providence has yet permitted to scourge the human race. 

We observed in our last Report, that the Turnip crop, which forms 
a most important branch of the husbandry of this county, partook 
in a-peculiar degree of the unusual lateness of the season. We have 
observed that we had about the middle of August ten days of mild 
genial weather, accompanied with frequent showers, which produc- 
ed the most inconceivable change in their situation; but the suc- 
ceeding weather, by no means fulfilled the sanguine expectations 
that were then entertained of their growth; on the contrary, they are 
now found to be very much below an average crop. 

The prices of Wool have continued much the same as they started 
at, at the commencement of the market; and we believe the best de- 
scriptions of the Cheviot Wool are now all sold. 

Notwithstanding of the failure in the Turnip crop, the prices of 
stock of all descriptions for winter food have been very high, parti- 
cularly aged cattle, the supply of which at present seems to be very 
unequal to the demand. : 

Butcher meat has continued unusually high during the whole of 
the summer; Beef selling from 8d. to 9d. per lib.; and Mutton in 
proportion. —9/h Nov. 
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Annandale reports, 118, 259, 433, 
538. 

Ayrshire reports, 118, 398, 539. 


B 
Banffihire,reports from, $99,540. 
Bandster, on the binding and 
stooking of grain by, 355— 
reply to, 459. 

Barley, a machine for hummel- 
‘ling of, 186—another method 
of hummelling, 443. 

Beetle turnip, queries concerning 
the, 211. 





Bones, on the application ofy ac 
manure, 218, 357. 

Bookkeeping, on a system of, for 
farmers, 176, 323. 

Breeds of sheep, on the surest 
means of improving them, 173. 

Zrown, Robert, his correspond- 
ence with Dr Richardson, 465. 


Cc 

Campbell, the Rev. Alexander, 
his new mode of cultivating 
white crops, 34—harrow in- 
vented by, 64. 

Catena, query by, as to the de- 
termining of the area of a tri- 
angle, 472. 

Caterpillar, gooseberry, observa- 
tions on the, by Andrew Steele, 
W. S., 362. 

Cattle, mode of collecting and 
applying the urine of, 78. 

Celator, his account of the trial 
of a reaping machine, 441. 

Correspondents, notices to, 136, 
278, 438. 574. 

Crows, very destructive to crops, 
481. 

Culross Forest, action of damages 
concerning the burning of, 327, 

Cumberland, reports from, 133, 
274, 432, 562. 


D 
Dalkeith Farming Club, trial of 
a reaping machine for the pre- 
mium offered by, 441. 
Dairy, communications on the, 
by Mr Aiton, 45, 285, 452~— 
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expenses of, by Mr Ralston, 
480 

Dawson, William, esq-, on the 

effects of dung upon differeat 
_ soils by, 69. 

Douglas, William, esq., letter 
from, with Mr Ainslie’s me- 
moir on fiorin, &c. 1. 

Drawing and modelling of agri- 
cultural implements and ma- 
chinery, 2 school for, recom- 
mended—one opened by Mr 
Andrew Gray, 436. 

Dubb-grass of Hindostan, 210. 

Dumbartonshire, review, of the 
Survey of, 387. 

Dumffries-shire, review of the Sur- 
vey of, 509—reports from, 119, 
261, 400, 540. 

Dung, the different effects of, 
69. 


E 

Embankment of rivers, machine- 
ry applicabe to, 209. 

Engravings—of a dairy bull and 
cow, 57—of Mr Campbell’s 
diamond harrow, 64—of a 
hummelling machine, 187—of 
a new apparatus for yoking 
horses in thrashing-mills, 281 
—of a small thrashing ma- 
chine, 440. 

Etirick Shepherd, on the surest 
means of improving the breeds 
of sheep and the quality of 
woo, by, 173—on the sturdy, 
or water in the head, 306, 475. 


F 
Falkirk, letters from, 420, 558. 
Fairs of Scotland, plan for ascer- 
taining the days, and business 
of the, 216. 
Farmers, on a system of book- 
keeping for, 176, 322. 
Fifeshire, reports from, 401, 541, 
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Findlater, the Rev. Charles, his 


account of a disease in turnips, 
447—0on the plucking of pota- 
toe apples, 508. 

Fingers and Toes, on the disease 
in turnips so called, 168— 
account of, in Peebles-shire, 
447. 

Fiorin, letter from William Dou- 
glas, esq., on, 1—memoir on, 
by Mr Ainslie, W. S., 3—pro- 
bable advantages of, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, 182— 
report on Dr _ Richardson’s 
crops of, by a committee of 
the Agricultural Society of 
Kirkcudbright, 201—Dr Ri- 
chardson’s observations on that 
report, 205—the culture of, 
recommended in the Hebrides, 
465. 

Forfarshire, reports from, 120, 
403. 

France, the present state of the 
veterinary art in, 188. 


G 

Glasgow, letters from, 121, 404, 
542. 

Gooseberry caterpillar, observa- 
tions on, 362. 

Grain, on the binding and stook- 
ing of, 355. 

Grasses, drawings of them re- 
quested, 361. 

Gray, Andrew, letters from, with 
an account of a machine for 
hummelling barley, 186—and 
of a new apparatus for yoking 
horses in thrashing-mills, 279 
—a school for drawing and 
modelling opened by, 436. 


H 
Haddington market, monthly ab- 
stract of the prices of wheat 
sold at, 415. 


XUM 


1812. 


Harrow, description of one in- 
vented by Mr Campbell, 64. 
Harvest management, thoughts 

on, 165. 

Hebrides, the culture of fiorin 
recommended in, 465. 

Hindostan, on the Dubb-grass of, 
210. 

Hogg, James, See Ettrick Shep- 
herd. 

Holderness, proceedings and re- 
solution of the Agricultural 
Society of, 163. 

Horses, a new apparatus for 
yoking them in thrashing- 
miils, 279. 

Hummelling barley, description of 
a machine for, 186—another 
method of, 443. 

Husbandry of Scotland, review 
of Sir John Sinclair’s Account 
of, 220, 367. 


I 

Improvements of Sir John Sin- 
clair on his estates in Scot- 
land, an account of, 491. 

Inverness-shire, letter and reports 
from, 122, 261,405, 543. 

fron ploughs, the comparative 
expense of the common ploughs 
and, 77. 

Irrigation, letter from Dr Ri- 
chardson on, 40. 


K 

Keith, Dr Skene, Review of his 
General View of the Agricul- 
ture of Aberdeenshire, 85 

Kincardineshire, Reports from, 
122, 262, 406, 544. 

Kirkcudbright, Stewartry, Report 
of the Committee of the Agri- 
cultural Society of, on Doctor 
Richardson’s crops of Torin, 
201—reports from, 123, 264, 
407, 546. 
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Lanarkshire, Reports from, 125, 
265, 409, 547. 

Lancashire, Repoits from, 424, 
564. 

Land, onthe letting prices of, 162. 

Langholm, letters from, 126, 266, 
411, 549. 

Leslie. James, directions for divid- 
ing « triangle by, 39—remarks 
on, 351]—reply thereto, 470. 

Lime, experiments with by M. 
Dawson, 69—the advantages 
of on coarse pastures, 214. 

Liverpool, letters from, 426, 565. 

London, letters from, 431, 567. 

Lothian, East, reports from, 127, 
257, +13, 550—Mid, 128, 415, 
552—West, 128, 269, 416, 
553. 


Machine, description of one for 
hummelling barley, 186. 

Metesachinigsl Yahiiale the utili- 
ty of, $46. 

Modelling of Agricultural im- 
piements. See Drawing. 

Moffixt, account of the Mineral 
Waters near, 512. 

Morayshire, letter from a Mem- 
ber of the Farmers’ Club of, 
52—reports from, 417, 554. 

Moss, on the uses of it as Ma- 
nure, by Mr Aiton, 26, 187— 
on the value of as a Soil, by 
Dr Richardson, 40. 


Northumberland, reports from, 
276, 429, 569. 

Notes of a Tour in England, 193, 
312, 485. 


O 
Orkney Isles, the Spanish sheep 
introduced into, 356. 
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? 

Pastures, coarse, on the advan- 
tages of liming, 214—old, rich, 
on their utility—ought not to 
be ploughed, 352. 

Perthshire,reports from, 129, 269, 
417, 555. 

Plough, Mr Wilkie’s, remarks on, 
73—reply by Mr Wilkie, 148 
—observations on that reply, 
$03—further remarks by Mr 
Wilkie, 444. 

Poor, on the state of. See Agri- 
cultural Intelligence. 

Potatoe-apples, on the plucking 
of, 508. 

Potatoes, on the steaming of, for 
horses, 525. 

Premium of 5001. offered for a 
reaping machine by the Dal- 
keith Farming Club, 441. 

Property tax on farmers, 516, 


y 
Queries cust the turnip- 
beetle or fy, 211—answers to, 
respecting the value of bones 
as manure, 358. 


R 

Ralston, James, expense of main- 
taining a dairy-cow by, 480. 

Reaping-machine, trial of one in- 
vented by Mr Smith for the 
premium offered by the Dal- 
keith Farming Club, 441. 

Review of Agricultural publica. 
tions—of Dr Skene Keith’s sur- 
vey of Aberdeenshire, 85—of 
Sir John Sinclair’s account of 
Scottish Husbandry, 220, 367 
—of Messrs White and Mac- 
farlan’s survey of Dumbarton- 
shire, 387—of Adams’ New 
System of Agriculture, 395— 
of Dr Singer’s survey of Dum- 
fries-shire, 509—of a Practical 


INDEX, 





Nove 


Farmer’s treatise on the Cul- 
ture of Wheat, 529. 

Richardson, Dr, letter from, on 
Irrigation, and the value of 
Peat-moss as a Soil, 40—re- 
commends the culture of Fio- 
rin in the Hebrides, 465. 

Robertson, William, Esq. on the 
advantagesof old rich pastures, 
$52. 

Ross-shire, reportsfrom, 131,419, 
557. 

Roxburghshire, reports from, 434, 
572. 

Rust, in corn crops, observations 
on, 435. 


S 

Samuel, Walter, a new apparatus 
for yoking horses in thrashing- 
mills by, 279. 

Sheep, on the improvementof the 
breeds of, 173—remarks on 
salving them, 356. 

Sinclair, Sir John, Review of his 
account of Scottish Husbane 
dry, 220, 367—improvements 
on his estates in Scotland, 491. 

Singer, Dr, Review of his survey 
of Dumfries-shire, 509. 

Spence, William, F. L. S. on the 
disease in turnips called fingers 
and toes, 168. 

Steele, Andrew, W. S. remarks 
on the gooseberry caterpillar 
by, 362. 

Stirling, Mr, his thrashing ma- 
chine defended, 153. 

Stirlingshire, reports from, 270, 
420, 558. 

Sturdy, or water in the head in 
sheep, on the disease called the, 
306, 4°75. 


T 
Thrashing-machine, Mr Stirling’s 
defended, 153—a new appasa. 
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tus for yoking horses in, 279 
—account of a small one, 
439. 

Traveller’s Notes of a Tour in 
England, 193, 312, 485. 

Triangle, directions for dividing 
one, 39——observations on them, 
851—reply thereto, 470—area 
of one, query as to finding it 
geometrically, 472. 

Turkies, on the diseases of, 472. 
Turnip, on a disease of, in Eng- 
land, 168—in Scotland, 447. 
Turnip beetle or fly, queries con- 

cerning, 211. 
Tweeddale, reports from, 132, 272, 
421, 560. 


UV 


Urine of cattle, mode of collect- 
ing and applying it as manure, 
S. 


Veterinary art, on the present 
state of, in Britain and France, 
188, 
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w 

Wales, letters from, 134, 277; 
430, 570. 

Water in the head, a disease of 
sheep, on the causes, preven- 
tion, and cure of, 306, 475. 

Weather, register of the, 23. 

Wheat, spring, experiment with, 
in filling up the blanks of win- 
ter wheat, 167. 

Wheat, Review of a treatise on the 
Culture of, by a Practical Far- 
mer, 529. 

Whyte and M‘Farlan’s survey of 
Dumbartonshire, Review of, 
387. 

Wigtonshire, reports from, 132, 
4.23, 562. 

Wilkie, Mr. See Plough. 

Willows, the culture of, recom. 
mended, 360. 

Wiltshire, reports from, 429, 570. 

Wool, on the improvement of; 
173. 


Yorkshire, reports from, 135, 571. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Communication from Fife, with a drawing and description of 
a Drain cut through a very favourable subsoil to a. considerable 
depth, did not reach us in time for this Number, but shall be given 
in a future one. , 


i The Gentleman who, under the signature of Celator, has obliged 

} us by an account of the late trial of a Reaping-machine near Dal- 
keith, is well entitled to our acknowledgements, both for the come 
munication itself, and the mamner of transmitting it. We request to 
be often favoured with his correspondence. 


Simplicitas is respectfully informed, that a letter was left for him 
some weeks ago, as he had directed. As we have not heard from 
him in reply, it is probable he has not received it. We shall be glad 
to correspond with him in future upon his own terms. 


There are some papers which it has not been in our power to in- 
sert, as we could have wished, before completing the volume; but 
‘ they shall not be put out of sight, nor fail te meet with attention 


hereafter. Lt tH 


pt) 
To each of our Reporters and Correspondents we shall take an 
early opportunity of expressing our gratitude by letter, to such of 








them at least as have been pleased to give their address. In the y 
mean time, we request the continuance of their Correspondence and 
Communications, and of that support which we have hitherto se @ 
liberally experienced. 9 
% 
No. LILI. will be published on Monday, 15th February 1813. P 
oT 
s 
‘ op T 
ERRATUM. 
a 
P. 486, line 11 from foot, for fumitory, read goosegrass ( Potentille. su 
anserina, Linn.) 
Ga 


END OF VOLUME THIRTEENTE. 


A 
D. Willison Printer, Edinburgh. 
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